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SIX NEW 


Life of Nelson 


By Ropert SoutueEy. Frontispiece portrait. Introduction giving a 
sketch of the poet’s life and a succinct account of his literary work. - $4 


The Rime of the Ancient Mariner 


By SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. Frontispiece portrait. Introduction 
giving the life of Coleridge and the circumstances under which this 


Conciliation of the American Colonies 


By EDMUND Burk. Frontispiece portrait. Introduction relating briefly 
the events which led up to the delivery of this famous speech. .20 


Or at CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


OTHER VOLUMES 


Books sent prepaid to any address on receipt of prices. Circulars, testimonials, and introduction terms free, Correspondence cordially invited. Address 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


WASHINCTON SQUARE, NEW YORK 
BOSTON 
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Eclectic English Classics 


This series now embraces thirty-one volumes of gems of English literature —the best editions of the 
works presented at anything like the prices at which these are offered. 
helpful notes ; substantial binding in boards, cloth backs; good paper and printing. Latest additions are : 


Careful editing ; judicious, 


VOLUMES 


By WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Introduction showing the origin of the 
story of Hamlet and presenting a brief synopsis of the play. ‘ , $ .25 


The Tragedy of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark 


Paradise Lost (First anp Seconp Books) 
By JOHN MILTON. Frontispiece portrait. Introductory sketch of the 
life of the author and a brief description of the verse of this immortal 


The Tragedy of Macbeth 


By WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. The introduction contains a brief but 
adequate description of the tragedy, together with an analysis of the char- 
acters and action of the play... ‘ ‘ 


IN PREPARATION. 


ATLANTA or PORTLAND, Ore 


“Vertical writing is easiest, and makes the clearest copy.” 


MERRILL’S VERTICAL PENMANSHIP 


Is the Hasiest to Teach and the Easiest to Learn. 

A. E. SINK, Manager General Operating De- Cc. W. HENDERSON, Manager Western Union 
partment, Western Union Telegraph Company , says: «The major- 
New York, says: ‘‘Telegraphers are the fastest pen- 
men in the world. A good operator will not try to | ity of the operators employed in this office write the 
regulate the speed of the transmitting operator. He | vertical hand, and inquiry among them elicits the 
must make his pen record that which is sent over the | fact that they adopted this method because of its 
wire at any speed, and it must bea clear, readable | being a more rapid and an easier way to write. They 
copy. To accomplish this latter desideratum, he is tell me that they learned at first the sloping hand, 
forced to take advantage of every circumstance that but have gradually changed from that to the vertical 
will bring ease in writing, and he needs no study of | on account of being forced to perform rapid work 
penmanship to arrive at the conclusion that vertical | (that means to copy from twenty-five to forty words 
writing 1s easiest, and makes the clearest copy.” | per minute).”’ 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., Publishers, 


43, 45, & 47 E. Tenth St., New York. 
H. 1. SMITH, 14 Ashburton Place, Boston. J.D. WILLIAMS, 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


New. Books Now Readv 


Vew Franklin Mrithmetics, [ Language Lessons. 


In Two Books. In Two Books. 
THE BEST SERIES EVER PUBLISHED. | —— 
| THEY ARE A WONDERFUL SUCCESS, 


Sheldon’s Vertical Co Books 
Complete in Ten very’s School Physics. 


Nothing so fine in this line has yet Leen attempted. Now Ready. 

Copies in every case reproductions of actual writing. It is the best and most complete book for school 
Vertical Writing is now for the first time really) use yet issued. 

taught, — all the movement exercises, and how to It contains a large supply of Experiments and 

form the letters. Heretofore the learner has simply | Laboratory Exercises, 

had copies to imitate. | No seeond book required. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, New York, Boston, Chicago. 


Gifford’s Elementary Lessons in Physics. 


A recent work on the experiment plan designed for higher Grammar School classes and for High Schools. It has already become a notably popular text-book, and has been adopted 
for City of New York,—City of Brooklyn, N. Y.,—City of Baltimore, Md.,—City of LaCrosse, Wis.,—City of Racine, Wis.,—Jersey City, N. J.,—Easton, Pa., etc. 
Examination Copy sent for 30 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN, & CO., Publishers, 262 


BIOLOGY 


The most helpful laboratory guide 
that has yet appeared. — PROP. H. 
W. Conn, Phi. Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Middletown, Connecticut. 


Dodge’s Practical Biology 


Introduction to Elementary Practical Biology. A Laboratory Guide for 
High Schools and College Students. By Cuartes Wricut Doner, M.S., 
Professor of Biology at the University of Rochester. pp. 445. Crown 
8vo. Cloth. $1.80. 

This work consists essentially of questions on the gross and 
minute structure and on the physiology of a series of common ani- 
mals and plants which are typical of their kind — questions which 
can be answered only by actual examination of the specimen or by 
performance of the experiment. Directions are given for the col- 
lection of specimens, for their preservation, and for preparing them 
for examination, also for performing simple physiological exper- 
iments. Particular species are not required, as the questions usu- 
ally apply equally well to several related forms. 


AND BOO DLOGY. 


I consider this book the best that has been writ- 
ten in the English language for the especial pur- 
pose for which it is designed.—J. A. TAYLOR, 
Springfield Normal School, Missouri. 


Orton’s Comparative Zoology 


Comparative Zoology, Structural and Systematic. For Use in Schools 
and Colleges. By Jamns Orton, Ph.D. New Edition, Revised by 
Cuar.tes W. Dover, M.8., Professor of Biology at the University of 
Rochester. pp. 414. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 1.80. 

The distinctive character of this work consists in the treatment 
of the whole Animal Kingdom as a unit; in the comparative study 
of the development and variations of organs and their functions, 
from the simplest to the most complex state; in withholding Sys- 
tematic Zoology until the student has mastered those structural 
affinities upon which true classification is founded. The 550 illus- 
trations given in this work have been taken with a view to their 
value as guides for dissection. The Appendix contains directions 
for getting and preparing material for class use. 


INTRODUCTION PRICES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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FINE SCIENCE 
APPARATUS. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 
Successors to Science Dept. National School Furnit. Co.) 
Inventors and Manufacturers : 
of modern School Apparatus of the highest efficiency, 


Works and Salesroom, 179 & 181 Lake St., Chicago 
260-page Catalog just ovt. Free to School People. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205—211 Third Avenue, 
Rew Vork. 


Importers and Manfrs. of 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


SPECIALTY : LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 


GG Sole Agents for Zetas’ famous Microscopes. 


Chenical 


Apparatus, 


Laboratory 
Supplies 


of every description. 


New Alcohol Bunsen 
last Lamp. 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


Importers and Dealers, 
528 Arch St., Phiiadeiphia. 


CATALOGUES mailed on receipt of postage, 6 cts. 


FOR VERTICAL WRiTING 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
Verticnlar and Vertigraph 


These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived at 
y careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, .. . 9! John Street, New York. 


| 115-17 NASSAU ST. 


mfield St. 
BOSTON. Mass. || 
SAN FRANCISCO. CAL 
415 N Broadway 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


STEREOPTICONS, 
NEW YORK. GIC LANTERNS, 


FOR CATALOG. ELECTRIC 
FOCUSING LAMP 
AND 


SCHOOL MINERALS at HOME 


A New Method --- The Mineralogical Primer. 
Developed in the Classroom, and Adapted to the Use of Public School Teachers. 
WHEN---MOW---TO TEACH. A pleasing Science. 
(merease your coliections Material, Apparatus, Note book; Experiments Always popular. 
systematize your study. and Instruction by Correspondence. Quickly learned. 


Address for circulars MINER EE. PADDOCK, 1280 Eddy St., PROVIDENCE, B. I. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 

“It gives me great pleasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It 
does the work well and quickly. Tis last is of great a for school work. 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what I personaily know of the results here and elsewhere, Lam fully 
convinced that the ‘ Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact I do 
not believe that there is any other whichat all compares with this one for use 
either in the school or the oftice. JOEL <p ‘ ae 

: eow Mass. State Board of Education. 

Price, #3.50. | 


Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F. H. COOK & €0., Leominster. Mass 


33-39 South 10™ St. 


W\ AGENCIES: 
50 Bro 


Own your minerals 


Nature Study is receiving special attention in the columns of the JOURNAL 
OF EpucaTIon. Its readers are being presented with a 
vast amount of material for nature teaching, adapting it all to the season. This 


is reaching out into all phases of plant life in flowers, and fruits of plants and 
trees ; of animals, domestic and wild, home pets and foreign, especially of birds; 


For Sale: 


A SPLENDID SCHOOL PROPERTY in 
the SoutH. School established 25 
years ago; very prosperous; has a 
wide reputation. Death of owner 
necessitates sale. 

Apply to 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


The largest Normal School in one of 
the Southern States, with all its excel- 
lent equipments and aood will. The 
only reason for desiring to sell is the 
Principal’s determination to change his 
business. 


Apply at once to HIRAM ORCUTT, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Masa. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Kells tor Schools, Churches, &e, 
MENEELY & CO, | Established 
WEST TROY. N.Y.! 1526. 


Description and prices on application. 
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Educational Institutions. 
COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
P Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, w 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
S FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
w Miss ELLEN Hypbs, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss, 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G. Boypren, A. M. 
QTTE NORWAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Wesrrietp, Mass. 
. For both sexes. 

For catalogues address 

w J. Greenoven, Principal. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year’s 
subscription free. 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING OO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


2 NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 


of minerals, metals, and rocks; of products tor home consumption and commerce, 
and for the arts, sciences, and industries. Mever before has there been presented 
in any periodical so much nature work prepared for the schools. 


Special Offer. . . 
We will send the JoURNAL OF EDUCATION to any address from March Ist to 
July 1st, 1896 — the balance of the school year — for 50 cents. 


Tell your friends who are not taking the JouRNAL of this trial-trip offer. 
Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


“The Bonnie Brier Bush» 
FREE TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


( FFER No. 1. Any preseot subscriber who will send us one or more 

names for “Two Months’ Trial Subscription,” 25 cents accompanying each 
name, will be entitled to a copy of Ian Maclaren’s “ Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush” for each new name. The JouRNAL OF EpucaTIon will be mailed two 
months to the new subscribers. 


( FFER No. 2. Any present subscriber who will send us the full name and 
address of ten teachers in grammar or high schools, and 20 cents additional 
will receive postpaid a copy of lan Maclaren’s “ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush.” 


SES 


( FFER No. 3. Any present subscriber who will send us $2.0 for 

renewal of their own subscription to the JouRNAL OF EDUCATION 
cents additional, will receive postpaid a copy of 1 es 
Bonnie Brier Bush.” 


the 
and 20 
an Maclaren’s * Beside the 


We believe that our present subscribers will appreciate these unusual offers and w 
quick to take advantage of them. 
The edition of this remarkable classic by Ian Maclaren which we offer is a reprint fr 
new plates of the complete copyrighted edition, which is issued at $1.25, pony aaa he i 
Messrs. Dodd, Mead, & Co, It’s a dainty volume, bound in cloth, witha unique a ge = 
These offers are made fora limited time only, and the publishers reserve the ‘hiedeae 
tinue them with one week's notice. Should orders be received after the edition of roionss ora 
is exhausted, such orders will be promptly returned, together with the money waite 

Send stamps or silver at our risk for fractional parts of - 


a dollar, 


Address SUBSCRI PTION DEPARTMENT, 


THE AMERICAN TEACHER, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


AND 


J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO 


SCHOOL 2 Bast 14th 8t,, 


BW YORK. 


Bend for ame 


Stereopticons, 
Magic Lanterns 


and accessories at manufacturer’s prices 
High grade instruments for the amateur and ae 
fessional, especially designed for the use of oii. Jin, 
or electric light on 
My name appears on everything I manufacture ar 
guarantees you the best of materials and workmanshi, 
personal supervision, all the latest improvements a:,.; 
many valuable patents of my own. Full stock always 
on hand. Send for my free catalogue. 
CHAS. BESELER, 
Patantee and Manufacturer, 
218 Centre Bt., New York City. 


GENERAL SCHOOL MERCHANDISE 
GEOGRAPHICAL 
APPLIANCES 


OF ALL KINDS 


J.L. HAMMETT CO, 


‘852 WASHINGTON ST. 


BOSTON MAS 


Teacl Cc tive - 
Teachers Wanted! ciation: suice'tor 


um Building, Chicago, Ill. 4,000 positions filled. 


The University of 
Orrespan Pace Chicago offers in- 
( struction by corre- 
spondence inmany Academy, College, and Graduate 
courses, including Philosophy, Literature, Mathe- 
matics, Languages, History, Sociology, &e. 
Degrees not granted upon work done wholly by corre- 
spondence, but credit will be given upon courses com- 
pleted, and thus the time of residence required for a de- 
gree may be shortened. Work may be commenced at any 
time. Special circulars will be sent on application to THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO — The Correspondence - Study 
Dept. — Chicago. 2-25t 


Write Gaze where and 
when you wish to Trav- 
el, and they will inform 
How and the Cost. Escorted Parties for Winter, 
Spring or Summer. ‘lickets issued for Indepen- 


dent Travel Everywhere. Choice Berths on all I 
t 


Steamships—no extra cost. See Tourist Gazette 
[ (by mail 10 cts.), and Save Money. State your 

wishes carefully; fullinformation Free Address 
[ HENRY GAZE & SONS, Ltd, Universal Lourist 


Agents, 113 Broadway N.Y.3 


] 201 Washington St., Boston; 
220 8. Clark St., Chicago, IL; 9 
) 135 8S. Fifth St., Philadelphia, 


* Grand Union Hotel, 


4 


y 


Opp. Grand Cent: al Station, , 
$ PARK AVE. & 42D ST., NEW-YORK. } 
| The leading Hotel of Moderate Cost in the City.” 
# Send Postal for Guide to New-York with Map. ¥ 


¢ Rooms $1 a day up. 


W ante Teachers who are willing to devote a 

a $ part of their spare time to soliciting 
orders for our Educational Publications, to write us 
for particulars. We pay liberal commissions, and 
‘uruish all necessary supplies free of cost. Address 
duencu Dent.. N. PUB. CO.. 3 Samerset St.. Boston. 


MISCELLANEUVUUS. 


—‘* Are you fond of tea?” she inquired of the 
youth, 
As she poured out the golden-hued brew. 
‘‘Of course,” he replied; ‘* but to tell you 
the truth, 
I’m very much fonder of U.” 
—New York Herald. 
Tne market is full of cough mixtures, but 
one trouble with most of them is that when 
they do a little good the patient has to take so 
much that he gets to loathe the taste. The 
Pineola Balsam is superior to other cough reme- 
dies because it is agreeable to the palate and its 
good etlects are immediate. Ina few days an 
ordinary cough is gone altogether. Bronchitis 
and asthma are more stubborn, but they too are 
cured by Ely’s Pineola Balsam. A remedy 
worth trying. Twenty-five cents is all it costs. 


— ‘ How does Winters manage to keep the 
wolf from the door ?” 

** He doesn’t. He gave violin lessons, but his 
family said they preferred the wolf.” — Detrott 
Free Press. 

Mrs. Winstow’s “ Soorninc Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. [w 


— Miss Chicago —‘*I wish somebody’d learn 
me French and German.” 
Miss Boston—* English would be much more 


valuable to you,” — Exchange. 
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CLUB RATES. 
In clubs of three or more, . . 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 si 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


2.00 a year. 
oo 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 a4 year. 
Both papers to one address, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St. - - - - - - - Boston, Mass, 


THE FLAG RAISING. 


BY S. B. DICKINSON. 
Up, up! now, with the nation’s creed. 
Loyal winds shall give it speed ; 
Liberty ! quick, let her fly, 
Out across the vaulted sky. 


Stripes of red speak sanguinely 
Of home-love o’er land and sea. 
Den’t forget to mention law! 
God is just his sword to draw. 


Stripes of white give purity. 

To every heart, sincerity ; 
Blessed hope, when six in seven 
Ride in state the winds of heaven. 


Field of blue, O, field of blue! 

Safe and true, hold safe and true 
That gallaxy of glorious light, 

In union strong through every fight. 


Rights of man! the rights of man 
And equity, we clearly scan; 
Citizens of every breed, 

Good citizens of every creed. 


Native land, God, and the Right, 

Float in thy folds, O, Banner bright! 
Our own dear land, God, and the Right, 
Wave in thy folds, O, Banner bright. 


Hail! symbol of the nation’s heart! 
At sight of thee what memories start ! 
Hail! strength of the nation’s life, 
Our victory in battle’s strife! 


Uplifted o’er the public school, 

Give youth to know that right must rule, 
That patriotic hearts and brave 

From every foe the land must save. 


Flag of the blue, the white, the red! 

We hold thee dear by the blood that’s shed! 
Whether pierced and torn in the battle’s fray, 
Or streaming in joy on a gala day. 


Float on, proud banner of the free! 
O’er all the land, o’er all the sea! 
Speak cheer to men where’er oppressed, 
Inspiring hope in every breast. 


BY-PATHS IN LITERATURE-* 


BY ALBERT E, WINSHIP. 


Tennyson was, first and last, patriotic. He was the 
most truly royal great poet that England has had 
since Spenser. He was a genuine laureate. No civ- 
ilized nation is so patriotic as England, and Tenny- 
son did more than any other man of his time to in- 
tensify loyalty. 

* * * 

Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall, are the three great mod- 
ern scientists. Darwin is the master, the greatest 
modern scientific genius, Huxley was his greatest 
disciple, and Tyndal! followed so close that it is not 
easy to say which was the greater. He was not so 
great as a writer, perhaps, but he was the greater 
lecturer. He popularized the Darwinian wisdom as 
0 Other man could have done. 

* * 

Ruskin styles Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s “ Au- 
rora Leigh” the greatest poem of the century. This 
over-praise comes in good grace from Mr. Ruskin, 
whose devotion to humanity made him responsive to 


‘uch a portrayal of human nature. 
* 


Mr. George W. Smalley, journalist and author, well 
says that Mrs. Humphry Ward is so determined to 


* Copyrighted, 1896, 


write well, that she sometimes writes badly for that 
very reason. He also says that George Eliot was too 
emphatic, and says, “Emphasis is a thing to be 


avoided as you would the devil.” 
* * * 


Charles Bradlaugh of London made a lecture tour 
in this country that was a great success, but he came 
with the stipulation that while in America he should 
not air his atheistic tendencies upon the platform 
by insinuations, or in any other way. This agreement 
was conscientiously carried out. So great was the 
success to himself and to his managers, the Williams 
Bureau, that he came back two years later, but soon 
after he began a Boston publisher issued an edition of 
Bradlaugh’s famous book, “ Can God Kill the Devil ?” 
and that book killed his leeture prospects, engage- 
ments were cancelled, and he returned to England 
never to try the experiment again. 

* * * 


James Anthony Froude lectured in Boston the 
evening before the great fire of 1872: The receipts 
for the evening were nearly $1,000. He was so 
affected by the great conflagration that he instructed, 
his manager to pay over the entire amount to the 
Relief Committee.” 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 


BY SARAH L. ARNOLD, 


The thoughtful mothers and the wise teachers of 
this generation are deploring the helplessness of the 
child who is surrounded by ready-made toys. The 
dolls whose eyes open and shut, whose joints are per- 
fection, whose hair can be brushed and braided or 
curled, whose wardrobe is complete even to fan 
and gloves, leave no margin for the imagination which 
used to wreathe with a halo the head of the corn-cob 
doll, the wooden clothespin, or the crook-necked 
squash, and invest with all the charm of a trousseau 
the one handkerchief or blanket shaw] which did duty 
fora wardrobe. The music boxes which yield tune 
after tune upon the simple setting of a crank, have 
displaced the willow whistle, and with it the joy in 
creation which accompanied it. 

I often pity the only child who is deluged with 
playthings by grandmother, aunts, and loving parents, 
knowing that he must miss the delights of making 
and imagining, which were the inheritance of all chil- 
dren a few generations ago. ‘“ Let’s make believe,” 
was the children’s play word then. ‘How can I be 
amused ?” is too often the real question now, although 
its words may not be recognized by fond mothers and 
doting aunts. 

The difficulty is contagious, and in some cases it 
has infected the schoolrooms. I would not seem to 
plead for fewer supplies, where supplies are already 
so scant, when I express the strong conviction that 
much of our work in the schoolroom can be better 
done without too much ready-made _ illustration. 
“The king is,” as Carlisle tells us, “the man who 
ean.” The ability to create gives to usa sense of 
kingship, a divine feeling, a right which we should 
not waive. And in the teacher’s ability to make 
much of little, to contrive ingenious methods of illus- 
tration, and original plans for occupation or the pres- 
entation of lessons, we realize this power which, 
after all, marks the distinction between the real 
teacher and the imitator, the artist and the artisan. 

The subject is suggested by the various versions of 
the same conditions which are rendered by different 
workers in the field. “I cannot have nature study in 
the winter,” says one teacher, “because there are no 
specimens.” ‘I cannot have it in my room,” sug- 
gests another, “ because I teach in the city.” “TI can- 
not have it,” chimes a third, “because my children 
know so little of the English language; their vocabu- 
lary is so limited.” 


“The block of granite which is an obstacle in the 
pathway of the weak becomes a stepping-stone in the 
pathway of the strong.” 

hear from another source : — 

“Weare giving one period a day to nature study ; 
for the evergreen trees, the ice and the snow are just 
in season now,” we hear from another side. This 
voice is supported by another, which says, “I am havy- 
ing nature study because my children live in the city 
and see so little”; and athird joins the chorus, “I 
must have nature study because my children are of 
foreign parentage and have need of more objective 
work.” Strange how all our shields are two-sided ! 

This fible teaches that the will has much to do 
with the making of a way; that materials for our 
work exist in some degree for all who have eyes to 
see them. It does not teach that all have equal ad- 
vantages, but it is intended to impress the point that 
some material for good work lies at all our doors. 
From the city schools a bit of blue sky can be seen, 
clouds can surely be observed, ice will form in the 
school yard, snow will fall, melt, and disappear, the 
miracle of crystallization is repeated in the snow 
flake and frost crystal; coal is used for fuel, wood and 
wood piles are occasionally in evidence ; and the cold 
weather demands wool and fur for extra wraps, neces- 
sitates a different kind of food, begets habits and cus- 
toms forgotten in summer. Here is enough material 
suggested for months of nature study, and no school 
is so poor as to be without the specimens required. 
I have seen thoughtful, definite, helpful lessons pre- 
pared on all these subjects, and children of all grades 
and with the varying characteristics which different 
districts afford proving earnest, interested, and 
thoughtful, in following the lines suggested by the 
lesson, The objective work made necessary in the 
investigations proved most helpful in adding ideas to 
the limited experience and consequently in adding 
words to the limited vocabularies. Neither season, 
nor situation, nor the character of the district stood 
in the way of bright, prompt, vigorous, and effective 
work. The parable of the talents is repeated. It is 
through the use of that whieh we have that added 
power and added riches become ours. 


The same truth applies in the use of much of the 
ready-made apparatus, or even in the use of material 
which is little adapted to our work. “ The books are 
too few,” says one. “I make smaller groups in my 
classes and approach individual teaching,’ says an- 
other. “There is no material for illustrating frae- 
tions,” one declares. In another room the children 
are cutting circles from paper or folding strips in 
fractional parts. “I have no stories adapted to my 
grade,”’ our troubled friend relates. “1 have a serap 
book and the childen bring me their magazines,” re- 
plies the one “ whoecan.” “You can’t have animals 
in the schoolroom,” we hear. “I ean; I have had 
them and I shall again,” returns our cheerful friend. 

The optimist is positive, and the pessimist is nega- 
tive. It is good for us to look at that which we can 
do instead of gazing upon the tremendous accumula- 
tion of “can’ts” which may at any time be called 
into existence by our magic glass. There is enough 
which we cannot do, which we earnestly desire to do; 
and there is also much which we ean do if we once 
recognize our power and set ourselves to using the 
one talent with which we have been entrusted. It 
will be hard work,—no one doubts it. It will tax 
our ingenuity and our patience,— no one doubts it. 
It would be better in many ways if we could have the 
five talents or the ten, we all agree. But “ being 
what I am,” the poet wrote, “I'll be it nobly.” A 
new version well suits our needs. Having what I 
have, I’ll use it bravely; and while, like Oliver Twist, 
we beg for “more,” we will turn to the utmost profit 
that whieh we have. 
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THE PRESERVATION OF OUR FORESTS.— 
(IL) 


BY NELLIE ALLEN. 


We have spoken of some of the important uses of 
our forests, which are often overlooked in the teach- 
ing of the properties of the trees themselves. Can 
we not present these subjects to our pupils in such 
a way as to interest them along this line of forest work ? 

I. EFFECT OF TREES ON ATMOSPHERE. 

The night before the first lesson is to be given, let 
some pupil, in the presence of the class, fill two cups 
equally full of water. In one put some slips of grow- 
ing plants; let the other remain as it is. Set these 
aside, and, in the morning, when ready for the lesson, 
have the cups examined. 

The pupils will discover that the one containing 
the slips has much less water in it than the other. 
“Where has it gone?” will be the natural question, 
and if this inquiry comes from the pupils themselves 
before school, so much the better. 

The answer will come as promptly and naturally 
as the question, only in various forms: ‘*The plants 
have drunk the water”; “The water has soaked up 
into the leaves,”’ ete. 

“These little slips have taken all this water from 
the bottle to drink in one night. ‘Tell me something 
about the amount of water that «ll the trees in our 
forests, so many times larger than these slips, 
must take up from the soil. What can the plants 
and trees do with all the water, if they soak it up at 
such a rate?” 

If the scholars answer at first (as they probably 
will) that it goes into the leaves and branches, they 
will soon see that the leaves cannot continue to hold 
such a quantity as that drawn up every day; that the 
tree must get rid of it in some way, if it would con- 
tinue the process of drinking large quantities from 
the soil, and they will reason out, with little help, 
that the surplus moisture must pass off into the 
air. Tell the children something of the vast amount 
of this kind of work that is going on in our forests 
every day. 
probably evaporates no more water than one of our 
large forest trees in the same time. 

After talking of the importance of this work of 
the trees, have the children tell of the many millions 
of tiny water-drops, or water-dust, that must be con- 
tinually floating in the air over our forests. Men of 
science tell us that probably more water passes into 
the air from over our forests and other land surface 
than from over the sea, although much larger in its 
area. If previous work in forms of water has been 
thoroughly done, the scholars will realize the impor- 
tance of such a statement, and will see that the con- 
nection between the rainfall and woodland of a coun- 
try is a close one. 

A short talk might here be enjoyed with the chil- 
dren about the usefulness of the trees in purifying 
the atmosphere. 


The largest boiler ever manufactured 


Tell of the poisonous carbonic acid 
gas we exhale, and how poison-laden the air would 
become were this gas to remain in it; that all the 
plants, and shrubs, and trees breathe through their 
jeaves the poisonous substance, and, in return, give to 
us the life-giving oxygen; that it would be impossible 
for animal life to be supported on the globe, were it 
not for the vegetable life. 

The kindness and thoughtfulness of our Father, in 
thus fitting the world for our health, is here sug- 
gested. Indeed, it will be found that the thought of 
the beneticence and wisdom of God runs like a thread 
of gold through all our nature lessons and finds a re- 
sponsive thrill in the loving, sympathizing hearts of 
our little ones, 

Plants in the schoolroom assist in purifying the 
vitiated air, besides giving to the children a sight of 
summer beauty in the cold days of winter. 

II. EFFECT OF TREES ON SOIL. 

Probably, in the teaching of geography, the subject 
of rotation of crops has been taken up. If so, have a 
brief review, bearing principally on the main points : 
That different crops require different kinds of food 
from the soil, and will take nothing from it except 
just the kind of food they need; that it is better not to 


plant certain crops in the same place more than two 
or three years in succession, as they have taken up 
the kind of food they need, and it is found in that 
soil no longer. As an illustration, the boy who ate 
nothing but pie, and his inability to find anything he 
liked when the pie was gone, is always keenly appre- 
ciated by the class. 

If your school is in a farming section, the informa- 
tion concerning tne rotation of erops can be obtained 
either from the practical experience of the larger 
boys, or from talks with the farmers themselves. 
This latter course, however, is not always productive 
of the best results, particularly if the farmers are 
“ old-fogyish ” in their methods and ideas. 

After rotation of crops is understood, suggest these 
questions: “Why will a forest grow in the same 
place year after year, and continue to get from the 
soil the kind of food it needs for its growth and de- 
velopment?” This question will call forth a volley 
of answers, from among which can be separated the 
following statements: That the roots take up from 
the soil that particular kind of food that the tree 
likes best, and give it to the leaves through the 
branches. As the leaves fall and decay, they give 
these elements, and others also, back to the soil, and 
so keep it constantly enriched. 

What if the forest be cut down ? 

The deprivation of the elements previously given 
to the soil by the débris from the trees causes the 
soil to remain at a standstill, so far as additional nat- 
ural fertilizers are concerned. After that already 
gained has been washed away, or used up by the 
crops, the soil is practically useless (except in those 
favored portions of our country where the soil is of 
great depth) without the aid of artificial fertilizers. 
This is particularly true of side-hill forests. 

Have the scholars find, or, if not practical, imag- 
ine such a piece of wooded land, with a fertile valley 
lying at the foot of the hill. Ask some such questions 
as the following — these are simply suggestive : “ Will 
there be any difference in the rainfall of that vicinity 
if the forest were removed?” “Any difference in 
depth of the soil in the valley?” “If the forest were 
removed, how long before artificial fertilizers might 
be needed in the valley?” 

If you have not talked with your pupils about the 
effect of grass and other roots on the soil, a good time 
to begin is in connection with these forest lessons. 
Compare the soft, loose, porous soil under trees with 
the harder-packed soil of the open lands. Ask, “In 
which place will rain sink quicker?” “ Would a 
heavy rain be more or less likely to flood our valley 
farm were the forest removed?” “Why?” “If we 
want the springs and brooks from the hillside full all 
the year, shall we leave the forest standing or remove 

After bringing out the fact that the valley farm is 
much benefited by the hillside wood, a question in 
ethics may be introduced: “If you owned the valley 
farm, and your neighbor the woodland on the hill, 
would you like him to eut it down?” “If you 
owned the hillside, and your neighbor the valley 
farm, ought you to cut down the forest ?” 

III. EFFECTS OF TREES ON BIRDS AND INSECTS. 

Have you taught your pupils anything of the rela- 
tions of the trees to our birds and insects, except that 
they furnish homes for the former? Let us open 
their minds to some facts in this connection not 
learned in infancy. 


MIRAGE. 


BY LUCY AGNES HAYES. 

A poor wand’rer in the land, 
Past the desert bare, 

Sees a stately city stand 
In the distance fair. 

Purple gleams a river wide, 
Milk-white domes arise, 

Palm trees stand on ev'ry side, 
Vision of surprise. 

Lost ones smile. Their voices’ sound 
Sweetly he can hear, 

Calling him the desert ’round 
Not to shrink nor fear. 

A mirage, the worldly-wise 
Credit it to be. 

‘* Refuge Town,” his heart replies, 
I'll press, to thee,” 


ARCTIC EXPLORATIONS AND EXPLORERS. 


BY MACLEOD. 


Ancient historians tell us but little of the arctic regions. 
The first authentic account of a settlement in arctic countries 
is of one established in the tenth century by one Eric the Red, 
a troublesome barbarian, sentenced to banishment from Iceland. 
He and his followers spent three years in Greenland, and then 
returning to Iceland with thrilling accounts of the pleasant 
features of the new country, so excited the Icelanders that a 
large company left for Greenland, only one-half of the number, 
however, reaching there in safety. 

In the fourteenth century, voyages into the polar seas were 
undertaken by a Venetian noble, Nicolo Zeni, and his brother. 
For a long time, their voyages and discoveries were regarded 
as purely mythical; but recent travelers in the icy regions have 
corroborated many of their statements. As in the case of 
most of the arctic explorations, Greenland— or Engronelant, 
as Zeni called it,— was the scene of settlement and discovery, 
The sixteenth and seventeenth centuries saw many names added 
to the list of arctic explorers, among others Davis, Hudson. 
Gilbert, Baffin, and Frobisher. The voyages of these explorers 
were all undertaken for the same reason; viz., in the interest 
of commerce, to find a northwest passage to the much coveted 
Indies. The two passages there— the Cape of Good Hope and 
the Strait of Magellan—were so barred by the Portuguese in 
one case, and the Spaniards in the other, as to be practically 
impassable. Frobisher, from 1576 to 1578, made three voy- 
ages. Queen Elizabeth of England took great interest in these 
voyages, which have made the explorer’s name famous. Sam- 
ples of what was thought to be gold, brought by Frobisher on 
his return from his first voyage, caused such excitement in 
England that the third voyage to Greenland consisted of fifteen 
vessels and 100 persons appointed to form a settlement in the 
newly discovered region. Both gold mines and settlement, 
however, resulted in utter disappointment, and at present it is a 
disputed point whether Frobisher ever saw Greenland, some 
asserting that his explorations were confined to the shores of 
North America. Nothwithstanding the great disappointment 
and consequent financial loss caused by the failure to find the 
gold reported as so plentiful by Frobisher, there were many 
who still believed the new country to be a rich storehouse of 
minerals, and in 1583 a vessel was despatched under Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert, the object being to reach Newfoundland 
and the northern shores of North America. One vessel was 
wrecked, Sir Humphrey being among those lost, and the expe- 
dition was a failure. 

In 1585, John Davis, one of the most scientific seamen of the 
time, made the first of his three remarkably successful voy- 
ages. Landing in Greenland, which he called ‘* Land of Deso- 
lation,” he crossed the strait now named after him, and explored 
part of the western shores of America. His descriptions and 
maps were very definite, and were of great value at the time. 
He concluded, on his last voyage, that beyond Davis strait to 
the north and west there was a great sea, salt and of incalculable 
depth. 

In spite of previous disappointments, the search for a north- 
west route to the Indies still continued an excuse for sending 
out polar expeditions. The Muscovy Company of England 
sent Henry Hudson on several voyages, in which he did notable 
work, adding interesting and important facts to those already 
gathered in regard to the polar regions. In his first voyage, in 
1607, he discovered what until quite recently was the most 
northern known point of Greenland, reaching a latitude of 80° 
north. The following year he examined the ice between Spitz- 
bergen and Nova Zembla. He embarked on his third voyage 
under the auspices of the Dutch East India Company. His 
movements on this trip were very erratic, and were not by any 
means confined to arctic countries, for he penetrated as far 
south as the present state of South Carolina, touched on his 
return at Cape Cod, and discovered the beautiful river which 
bears his name. Hudson was a daring and skillful navigator ; 
but was not at all times in harmony with his seamen. His 
fourth voyage ended in a dreadful tragedy. All went well 
until he entered the great body of water now known as Hud- 
son’s bay, where the vessel was blocked by ice. Disputes arose 
as to whether to attempt to proceed or to turn backward. 
Changes in the positions of some of the seamen by Hudson 
brought the mutiny to a climax, and Hudson and six invalided 
followers were seized and bound, lowered in a boat, and sent 
adrift in the icy waters. Nothing was further heard of them: 
but it requires no great call upon the imagination to depict their 
sad fate. 

In 1616 William Baffin discovered Baffin’s bay. Then, for 
about two centuries, there were no explorations of great im- 
portance into these waters; but early in the present century 
interest again became lively, and, during the century numerous 
polar voyages, more or less successful, have been undertaken. 
As stated above, the main object of the early voyages was to 
establish a northwest passage to the Indies; but the object of 
the polar invasions of late years has been of a very different 
character. The popular opinion seems to be that the chief 
object of such expeditions is, and should be, to attain the most 
northern point, or, if possible, the north pole itself; but, while 
this may have been ever in the minds of late voyagers as some- 
thing desirable, they had also many other objects in view, of 
geological and geographical nature and of almost incalculable 
value to scientific research, 
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In 1819 there were two expeditions to the arctic regions, one 
under command of Parry, which penetrated to Melville island 
and the peninsula of the same name. The winter of 1819-20 
was passed by Parry and his men on Melville island, and many 
stories are told showing how this genial commander contrived 
amusement for his followers, and kept them contented during 
the many privations of an arctic winter. Amateur theatricals 
were among the enjoyments, the commander occasionally taking 
an active part in the performances. A weekly newspaper was 
established, and so well were the spirits, as well as the bodily 
health, of the men looked after, that but one death occurred, and 
the party returned to England in capital condition. The lowest 
temperature experienced by Parry was 87° below the freezing 
point of water. Parry made several voyages, ever preserving 
the same watchful care of bis crew, and thus escaping many of 
the sad experiences of earlier explorers. 

The other party which left England in 1819 was under charge 
of Sir John Franklin, whose name ranks high in the list of 
arctic explorers. It is to this navigator that credit is given for 
solving that long unsolvable problem,—the discovery of the 
northwest passage to the Indies. Leaving England in May, 
1819, Franklin’s party reached Hudson's bay the latter part of 
August. Over 500 miles of the coast of North America were 
explored on this expedition, the return voyage being accom- 
panied by frightful suffering from cold and hunger. 

The love of adventure was too strong in Franklin to permit 
him to remain quietly at home, and in 1825-26-27 we hear of 
him in Hudson’s bay,—on Great Bear lake,—and descending 
the Mackenzie river to the arctic. The last expedition of this 


DeLong, left San Francisco on July 8, 1879. It was last 
sighted early in September. No news of the vessel or the 
heroes in her having reached the United States in 1881, great 
fears were entertained for their safety, and two steamers were 
sent in search of them, but could find no trace of the party. 
From Siberia, however, news was received that the Jeannette, 
after being blocked in the ice for twenty-two months, was 
crushed by ice floes, and sank in June, 1881. Two years later 
the bodies of DeLong and two of his men were found. 

The United States, in 188], sent an expedition to Lady 
Franklin bay, the party consisting of Lieutenant Greely, accom- 
panied by a number of lieutenants, sergeants, and privates of 
the United States army. This voyage was entirely for scientific 
research, and meteorological and magnetic observations were 
the principal occupations of the winter. Later, however, dis- 
aster overtook the scientists; two relief parties failed to find 
them, and jt was not till 1884 that the remnant of the party, 
barely alive,— Lieutentant Greely among them,—were found 
and rescued. This succession of disasters dampened the ardor 
of arctic voyagers, and no noteworthy expedition was organ- 
ized for a number of years, except a novel one undertaken by 
the Norwegian, Nansen, in 1888. His object was to entirely 
cross Greenland on the interior icefield, and was very success- 
ful, the journey being made by means of sledges from Kioge 


bay, on the east coast, to a point on the west coast near Godt- 
haab. Even now the deep interest in the Peary expedition of 
1891, and the consequent relief expedition, has not entirely 
subsided. This enterprise was under the auspices of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences. Lieutenant Peary, then but 
about forty years old, was commander of the voyage. He was 


bold explorer was organized in 1845. 


The first landing was made in July, in 
Greenland. Sir John was about sixty 
years old at the time. The last seen of 
this unfortunate expedition was on July 
26, 1845, and further definite news was 
never heard until 1859. Many exploring 
parties were despatched in search of 
Franklin and his party, but no trace of 
them could be found. In 1859 an ex- 
pedition under McClintock found relics 
and received information from the Eski- 
mos which left no doubt as to the fate 
of the Franklin party, it being a cer- 
tainty that their vessel had been wrecked 
in the ice floes in the neighborhood of 
King William’s island. The tragedy of 
Franklin’s voyage, and the consequent 
sending of so many searching parties, led 
to the discovery of 7,000 miles of coast- 
line and a vast amount of unexplored 
territory. 

It was sympathy for Franklin and his 
followers which first led the American 
nation to take an active part in arctic 
research. In 1850 this country sent out 
arelief party, under the financial aus- 
pices of a Mr. Grinnell of New York. 
The first expedition failing in the object 
of finding Franklin, a second one was 
sent by the same gentleman, assisted by 
others. Much interesting work was done, 
for the records of which we are in- 
debted to Dr. Kane of Philadelphia, who 
accompanied the expedition, and pub- 
lished a narrative of the voyage. But 
we must not imagine that America and 
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England were the only countries active 


in polar research. From 1858 to 1872, 

Sweden alone sent out five parties, all under the direction of 
Professor Nordenskjold. The expeditions were to Spitzbergen, 
and were of a scientific nature, astronomical observations being 
noted, and collections made of geological, botanical, and zo6- 
logical specimens. The highest latitude reached was 81° 42’ 
north. 

A scientific expedition from Germany in June, 1869, passed 
through shipwreck and privations, and were finally returned to 
Copenhagen by a Danish ship. Another expedition, under 
Lieutenant Payer, after almost unbearable hardships, reached 
an island in 79° 54’ north latitude, where they spent their second 
winter. The new country, which was very extensive and 
mountainous, was named Franz Josef Land, in honor of the 
emperor of Austria. 

The story of Charles Hall, the American explorer, and his 
unfortunate expedition in the ship Polaris is very pathetic. 
Leaving New London, Conn., in July, 1871, by the end of 
August the vessel had reached the limit of its journey, and was 
compactly wedged in the ice in 82° 11’ north latitude. The 
death of Captain Hall ended all scientific work, and the vessel re- 
mained locked in the ice until July, 1872. Later, the vessel 
was abandoned, and the explorers rescued by whaling vessels. 
In 1874 England sent two vessels, the Alert and the Discovery, 
to renew polar explorations. These explorers reached the 
highest latitude yet attained, and made useful magnetic and 
tidal observations. 

The much-talked-of Bennett or DeLong exploring expedition 
left America in 1879. It was fitted out by James Gordon Ben- 
nett of the New York Herald, and was to proceed by way of 
Behring strait westward. The vessel, the Jeannette, pro- 
visioned for three years and under the command of Lieutenant 


accompanied by his wife, who had the honor of being the first 
white woman to winter in such extreme northern quarters. 
The vessel was to carry the lieutenant and his men to 78° north 
latitude, and there leave them. They were to explore that 
region, collect specimens, make scientific tests, etc., and then, 
in the summer of 1892, commence their return voyage. The 
latter was to be made by means of two large whale boats, 
adapted equally to rowing, sailing, or dragging over the ice. 
The expedition was provided with every article that the experi- 
ence of former travelers had shown to be needful. Dogs, 
guides, and sleds were to be secured from the Eskimos. The 
vessel which bore the party was the Kite, and left Brooklyn, 
N. Y., on June 6, 1891. The expedition was remarkably suc- 
cessful, and more was accomplished in fifteen months than in 
numerous previous voyages together. No great danger or 
exposure were endured, and but one man was missing of the 
number who left Brooklyn in 1891. The Peary relief party 
sailed also in the Kite, under the auspices of the same academy, 
in March, 1892. It was actuated by nervous forebodings, 
which had for some time possessed many people in regard to 
the Peary party, left, as they believed, with insufficient means 
of travel for the perilous homeward voyage. The relief party 
found the Peary band healthy and happy, but not at all adverse 
to making their homeward trip in the good old Kite, instead of 
in open whale-boats, as at first planned. The Kite again 
returned in safety, landing in Philadelphia on September 24, 
1892, and receiving an enthusiastic welcome. On September 
28 a magnificent reception was tendered to Mr. and Mrs. Peary 
and party at the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia. 
Since Peary’s expedition, there have been several of lesser 
importance. On October 22 the Windward landed in London, 
having left a party of explorers, under Jackson, in Franz Josef 
Land, the intention being to go for the party next summer. 
The captain of the Windward reported a continuous struggle 
with the ice for sixty-five days on his return trip. He brought 
records of Jackson’s expedition; but they have not yet been 
publihesd. A novel arctic voyage is now being planned. It is 
to start in September, 1896, and is to be made in a balloon, 
under charge of the noted aeronaut, Professor Andree. Baron 


Nordenskjold, the celebrated Swedish explorer, takes great 
interest in the expedition, and expresses conviction of its 
success. 

[Since the above article was written comes the report that 
Dr. Nansen, who started on an expedition to the north pole in 
June, 1893, has discovered the north pole. It is too early to 
have the report authenticated.— Ep. ] 


AS SEEN FROM CHICAGO. 

No mistake could be greater than to imagine that the charac- 
teristic Chicago enterprise exhausts itself in devotion to trade 
and manufacture, and other merely material interests. The 
city is full of educational institutions of all sorts; in fact, there 
are more of these forms and agencies of education than any 
census is likely everto enumerate. When the city appropriates, 
as it does this year, $7,500,000 for its publie schools, this is only 
The 


4,326 teachers in these schools are but one division in the grand 


a beginning of what is being done for the public education. 


army. 

The recent handing over of the Cook county normal school, 
which Colonel Parker has made so famous, to the city is likely 
to mean a good deal for the schools of the city, as the grand 
training department for its teachers. Especially is this the case 
as the qualifications for teaching are becoming at once more 
varied and more exacting. 

The trustees of the new Lewis Institute, to be opened next 
September, have just issued a statement as to the special scheme 
of studies and departments of instruction. The trustees have 
evidently not been careful to conform to the old traditions, but 
have striven to plan a school of its kind to meet the need of its 
own condition. The main courses are grouped into three divi- 
sions — preparatory, academic, and collegiate. It is designed 
to be eminently a practical school, with pretty elastic adapta- 
tions to individual necessities. The Lewis estate, upon which 
the institute is founded, now amounts to $1,600,000. The 
buildings, which, with equipments, will cost about $250,000, 
will furnish accommodations for at least a thousand students. 

And now comes a woman who wants to endow a church —the 
Central Music Hall church. It is Mrs. Celia W. Wallace. 
The amount which she gives is about $100,000; she may make 
it more than that. This is the church where Professor Swing 
for twenty years and more drew such crowds to hear him, and 
where his successor, Dr. N. D. Hillis, preached to an equally 
large congregation. The need of some undenominational free 
church at the down-town centre of the city appears to have pro- 
foundly impressed Mrs. Wallace. Her heart has been especially 
moved to this in view of the needs of the vast numbers of 
young men away from home having their boarding-places in 
that vicinity. Her noble gift will make it possible for the 
church to become something more than a preaching-station — 
for one ‘‘ preaching to a procession ”’’—to make it an institu- 
tion, with various forms of association and activities. 

The science of citizenship is one of the newer sciences which 
is attracting very marked attention out this way. No one will 
deny that in Chicago, as elsewhere, there is need enough of it. 
The late Dr. W. H. Ryder, for twenty-five or more years an 
honored minister in this city, and a man actuated by a high 
ideal of citizenship, having fortunately acquired a good deal of 
property, among other bequests, provided for an annual ‘: Free 
Lectureship on Good Citizenship.” The first course on this 
foundation, lately given by Dr. Washington Gladden, was a 
capjtal instance of not only the right spirit. but the true method 
in the study of the foundation problems of the modern city, 
particularly as related to corporations, labor unions, the 
church, individual responsibility, ete. The lectures, as pub- 
lished in book form, will make good reading for the broader- 
minded teachers of the country, who like to be sure of getting 
at a great and complex subject of momentous interest in the 
right. For one thing, they are, on the whole, decidedly hope- 
ful, the author having much faith in what appeals to the con- 
science, along with persistent processes of popular education, 
ran do. 

Dr. John H. Barrows, whose name will always be associated 
with the great Parliament of Religions, has resigned his pastor- 
ate of the First Presbyterian church, and this week leaves the 
city with his family, to be absent at least two years. Before 
going to India, as missionary extraordinary, under the auspices 
of the Haskell Lectureship, in connection with the University 
of Claicago, he will spend some eight months in Germany. In 
addition to his genial and impressive personality and brilliant 
eloquence, Dr. Barrows will have quite peculiar advantages for 
winning a hearing for the supreme truths of Christianity among 
the learned English-speaking Hindoos in the great cities of 
India. Dr. Barrows, on coming to this city fourteen years ago, 
was a gift from Boston to Chicago, from Congregationalism to 
the Presbyterian communion. As Dr. Gunsaulus at a kind of 
farewell gathering the other evening remarked, it was because 
Dr. Barrows was so good a Congregationalist that he made such 
a splendid Presbyterian. 

All good people out this way are talking about arbitration, in 
place of war — insisting that, at all events, two such kindred 
nations as Great Britain and the United States ought to have 
enough international civility to agree upon some fixed and per- 
manent policy of arbitration. Here is a chance for the teachers 
of the 13,000,000 pupils in the public schools of the country to 
create the better public sentiment that will dominate the next- 
coming generation. 

Dr. Reuen Thomas of Brookline, Mass., who gave a noble 
address in Chicago Monday evening on England and America, 
and what should be their relations to each other, gave, by the 
way, a little houndary lesson in modern geography. It didn’t 
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claim to be original, but was attributed to somebody's Fourth 
of July inspiration. It was to the effect that the United States 
is bounded on the north by the Aurora Borealis; on the south, 
by the Procession of the Equinox; on the east by Primeval 
Chaos; and on the west by the Day of Judgment. If any one 
thinks this ‘‘delimitation ” of our national boundaries seems to 
limit too much the natural scope of the ambitions of the true 
present-day Americanism, he is at liberty to modify it to suit, 
without fear of being called to book for an arbitration. 

Chicago. 


Methods for the Schoolrcom. 


Look after the details of school work. The more 
of a genius you are, the less liable you are to look 
after details. Your school board is not composed of 
geniuses, and do not appreciate the genius, but every- 
body likes to see all the odds and ends gathered up 
carefully, and whoever does this without puttering 1s 
pronounced a success by all observers of the work. 


Tne Pennsylvania Quakers are as admirable char- 
acters as the pages of history reveal. In Jerusalem, 
Athens, Corinth, and Rome, it would be difficult to 
find anything sweeter, purer, lovelier, than the fol- 
lowers of William Penn. Among the American saints 
the schools should give them high place, There is 
patriotism in the very air when these characters are 
mentioned. 


Rvuves in arithmetic should never be learned until 
the processes are performed automatically. Then, 
after a deal of practice, a rule, if it is simple and 
easily rememberel, like, “invert the divisor,” ete., 1s 
a good inheritance to carry into life. It helps to 
recall the process when we cease to be faniliar with 
it. A good rule, unknown until after the process is 
well known, thoroughly memorized until it springs to 
the mind uninvited when needed, is a great blessing. 


QUESTIONS ABOUT WOODS.— (IL) 


6. Make a list of woods used for veneering. What 
is veneering ? 

7. Make a list of woods used for fuel. 

8. Make a list of woods used for ship-building. 

9 Make a list of trees that produce edible fruits. 
10. Make a list of trees that produce edible nuts. 
11. What is sapwood ? 
12. What is heartwood ” 

13. What kind of wood is generally used for each of 
the following purposes : — 
(a) Ax handles ? 

(4) Lead pencils ? 

Baskets ? 


(7) Saw handles ? 
(y) Pitchfork handles? 
(4) Gunstocks ? 
(7) Planes ? (7) Engraver's wood ? 
Shingles ? (/) Pipes ? 
14. Make a list of trees of which the sap is used. 
— School News. 


NATURE STUDY IN EARLY SPRING. 
BY A, ©, BOYDEN, BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


** Old Mother Earth woke up from her sleep, 
And found she was cold and bare ; 
The winter was over, the spring was near, 
And she had not a dress to wear.” 

Starting with the thoughts suggested by the above 
lines, the children can be led to watch for all the in- 
dications of the coming spring. All the changes may 
be associated with the one great thought of nature’s 
awakening from the winter rest. The sun is rising 
earlier in the morning and setting later each evening, 
its position each noon is higher, and the middle of the 
day is, therefore, growing warmer. The warm rains 
are soaking into the ground as the frost comes out, 
and the green grass begins to start in favored places. 
The buds on the trees and shrubs are swelling, the 
first flowers are peeping out in the warmest places, 
seeds are beginning to feel the thrill of the new life, 
frogs come out into the pools of water to begin their 
calls, and the bluebird is occasionally seen in his new 
home. The schoolroom may become a miniature 
representation of the out-of-door activity ; twigs, 
bulbs, seeds, tadpoles, early flowers and leaves, ete., 
can be brought by the children. A few things at a 
time can best be handled, and they will be suggestive 


of many conversational exercises, of reading and 
copying sentences. Some of these early discoveries 
may be noted in the simple calendar of the month, 
and thus increase the watching for indications of 
spring. 
THE STUDY OF BIRDS. 
‘<I love thee when thy swelling buds appear, 
And one by one their tender leaves unfold, 
As if they knew that warmer suns were near, 

Nor longer sought to hide from winter's cold.” 

The willow buds are among the first the children 
will find and bring to school. Trim off the end of the 
twig and place in water where the warm sunlight can 
reach it. By frequent change of water and renewed 
trimming of the ends the buds will develop rapidly. 
The willows grow along water courses or in swampy 
places, where water is abundant, and thus start early 
in the spring. The brown seale and white “pussy ” 
resting against the yellow green stem give a beauti- 
ful color effect. The little buds come out one at a 
place, so that you can travel up the stem as on a spiral 
staircase till you reach the slender, pointed leaf buds 
near the top. How closely these flower buds are 
packed together on the stem, so that no room shall be 
lost! A hard, brown scale covers each little white 
cluster of flowers, and both scale and cluster are set 
safely on a small shelf on the stem. If we examine 
these scales, we find they are very smooth inside and 
are curved into a little cup to hold the soft, white 
“pussies.” The downy, white hairs that give the 
name “pussy” to the flower cluster are meant to 
keep the little lowers warm during the cold winter. 
After a few days in the warm sunshine and water, 
the cluster grows larger, the brown scale is slowly 
pushed off, till it drops, and out from among the soft, 
white hairs are seen little Hower parts growing. Per- 
haps they may be of a pink tint or they may be 
greenish. When fully open we shall find one stem 
covered with large, yellow clusters, from which a fine 
yellow powder is scattered. These are the flowers 
that have stamens and pollen. By looking closely 
we discover the short stamen stems, with their pollen 
boxes on top, two at a place. A picture drawn on the 
blackboard will help the children understand these 
flowers. The color and odor of these clusters attract 
the small bees and flies that come out on the first 
warm (days, for at the base of each little flower is a 
pocket with sweet honey or nectar waiting for them. 
As they push in to find the sweets they will be cov- 
ered with the yellow powder which they will carry 
off to the next kind of flower cluster. On another of 
our stems we will find green clusters of flowers, with 
many little pointed parts, which we call pistils. 
These are waiting for the pollen, which the bees are 
bringing, and to attract them they also have a sweet 
pocket. When the bees bring the pollen, then the 
flowers can begin to make the seeds for the willow 
trees. The two essential parts of a flower form the 
real subject of these simple lessons, and the carrying 
of pollen by the insects. “Ten New England Blos- 
soms,” by Weed, is very suggestive to teachers in 
both text and pictures. 

Another early cluster of flowers is found on the 
alder; the long tassels are seen on the bare branches, 
and by keeping in the schoolroom, as above, we can 
see the yellow pollen form on them. This proves to 
us that the cluster is made of stamens, and we look 
for the flowers that have pistils. Back on the stem 
we find little bodies that look like cones, and we can 
watch the little scales open to let the pollen come in 
to help make the seed. No bees or other insects are 
attracted to these flowers to help carry the pollen, 
but the flowers trust to the wind to carry it. We un- 
derstand why the two kinds of flowers open before 
the leaves have unfolded to catch the blowing pollen. 
The birch is another tree that has tassels that bear 
pollen, and these are as soft as wool. The little 
clusters of pistil flowers are small, but they are so red 
that we can easily find them. They, too, depend on 
the wind to earry their pollen. 

Meantime, it is well to have some observation 
lessens on the !eaf-buds that have not yet opened. 
The horse-chestnut, hickory, lilac, or any twig with 
large buds may be used. These do not develop in 


water as well as twigs of maple, elm, or fruit trees, 
In the first place, we will examine the arrangement 
of the buds on the twigs. Some are in pairs, while 
others are found one at a place, but in either case we 
can go up the stem in the spiral manner. In the 
horse-chestnut we find one large bud at the end of 
the stem, while the smaller buds along the side are 
in pairs, and in some places they are wanting. From 
this we know no leaves or branches will form there, 
By looking at a large branch we can see the irregu- 
larity which has resulted from this cause. On soine 
twigs we find two large buds at the end, with a round 
scar between. We know from this that a fork in the 
branching will be made. In this way we see that 
the buds promise the kind of branching we can expect. 
‘xamine a lilac and find what its buds promise. We 
tind these buds in pairs also, but there are two buds 
at the end of each stem, and the branching shows the 
forked arrangement. ‘The buds differ in size on dif- 
ferent parts of the twig. In the horse-chestnut the 
largest buds are at the top, and the longest branch 
will grow there; along the sides we shall find buds of 
different sizes, and these promise branches of dif- 
ferent lengths. As we examine the branches of tlic 
twig we can find just such differences in branching. 
Another twig can be examined, with the same thought 
in mind. Thus the children learn to see the relation 
between buds and branches. 

Another series of lessons is suggested by the cover- 
ings of the buds. The horse-chestnut bud has large, 
brown scales, arranged in pairs, and closely packed 
together in a spiral arrangement. These scales are 
covered with thick pitch or varnish to prevent sudden 
chills or to keep out the water, which would rot the 
leaves or split them open by freezing. As these buds 
open in the sunlight we can see the downy hairs, in 
which the leaves are packed, as soft as cotton or wool. 
“The baby horse-chestnut leaves wear a fur-lined 
water-proof, so thickly varnished over as to shed 
water like a rubber overcoat.”’ As the buds open still 
more we can see the shape of the scales, and it is not 
hard to imagine them as a special kind of leaf made to 
wrap the other leaves. When they were shut we had 
to pick hard to open them, and, perhaps, tore them in 
doing it, but when the warm sunshine begins its work 
they open easily and gently, —nature’s usual way of 
working. By and by the scales bend back so that we 
can see the leaves distinctly, and we are interested 
to count them, to see how they are folded into such a 
small space. Every portion is carefully protected by 
the wool, even the flower clusters in the midst of some 
of the buds are wound in cotton. As the leaves ex- 
pand we can count the leaflets on each compound 
leaf, — five or seven is the usual number. If we look 
along the stem for the old leaf scars, just below the 
buds, we shall find a horseshoe-like scar, with five or 
seven points which resemble the nail points in the 
shoe. This may not be the history of the name, but 
it is an interesting resemblance. By counting the 
leaflets we may be able to explain the meaning of 
these dots on the scars of last year’s leaves. As we 
find a flower cluster in the middle of some buds. 
with leaves on each side of it, we can explain 
the round sear which we found at the fork of the 
stem, where the double buds grew. Along the stem, 
at different intervals, are found series of rings ar- 
ranged close together; by referring to the arrange 
ment of the opening bud seales in rings, we can con- 
clude that these rings are the scars of the old buds. 
It is interesting te compare the growth of the dif. 
ferent years, and by the scars think out the histor) 
of the twig. Such observation exercises lead the 
children to study nature for the story of life she has 
to reveal. 

“The stems on which these buds rest are stored 
with rich nourishment, which was laid away last sum- 
mer in the wood and bark. The leaves drank in the 
late summer sunshine, the eager roots soaked u) 
the late summer rain, and the nourishment thus 
gathered, no longer needed to support a showy and 
expensive family of blossoms, could be stored away 
beneath the bark for the next year's buds. It is 
owing to this forehanded way of hoarding nourish 
ment that plants are able to shoot forth so vigorous!) 
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at the first warm breath of spring. Everything was 
prepared, and even formed, beforehand.” 

In a similar manner, the elm buds may be studied. 
We shall find the same spiral arrangement of buds, 
one at a place; that is, an alternate arrangement. 
There are large buds along the stem, and small 
pointed ones near the end of the stem. All the buds 
rest on little shelves on the stem prepared for them. 
The ring scars and shelves also show the position of 
the old buds. The large buds will, in the sunshine 
and water, develop into flower clusters; each flower 
is bell-shaped, with distinct stamens and pistils. The 
small buds will develop into leaves and branches. It 
is a wise plan to trace the growth of some tree, as the 
horse-chestnut or elm, through the spring and fall, 
till the fruit is formed and the new buds prepared, — 
thus nature’s cycle of life is impressed. The needs 
of the plant for growth are easily derived, — warmth, 
sunlight, water, aud stored food. 

Language exercises and drawing lessons will be the 
natural accompaniment of the observation. In 
the lowest grades many simple sentences for reading 
and copying will be derived, and the poetic selections 
read to the children for their appreciation of the 
beautiful thoughts. In the second year, lists of new 
words will serve as a basis of original sentences in 
the description of what the children have observed. 
Some questions may be written for them to answer. 
In the third year, the questions may be arranged in 
paragraphs, descriptions written from words or with- 
out aid; imaginative descriptions in the personal 
form, telling the story of the buds; letters describing 
the coming spring. A calendar list of early flowers 
and leaves increases watchfulness. The copying and 
committing of selections is valuable in all these 
grades. ‘ Nature in Verse,” by Mary I. Lovejoy, has 
abundant selections for all seasons. Newell's “ From 
Seed to Leaf” is full of facts of knowledge for the 
teacher. 

Successfu! sketching and drawing needs the guid- 
anee of the teacher, and oftentimes the use of illus- 
trative examples, not for copying, but for suggestion. 
Artistic arrangement of the sketches and color match- 
ing add to the value of all nature work. 

‘* So busy is the dear old earth, 
A-weaving million tresses, 
And making for her furest trees 
The freshest of new dresses.” 


GEOGRAPHICAL QUERIES. 


REDWAY. 


ANSWERED BY JACQUES W. 


To what nation do the Falkland islands belong ? 


Argentina claims them; Great Britain holds them. 


Will you explain why some years divisible by four are leap 
years and others are not? 

The actual length of the year is 365 days, 5 hours, and 49 
minutes, lacking a few seconds: The assumed length of the 
year is 365 days, 6 hours — about eleven minutes more than the 
actual time. This difference amounts to about eighteen hours in 
a century, and in order to distribute the inequality, the follow- 
ing plan has been adopted: Years divisible by 4 and by 400 are 
leap years, but other even centuries are not leap years. Thus, 
1896 and 1904 will be leap years, but 1900 will not have the 
extra day added to February. The years 2400 and 2800 will be 
leap years. No plan of equaling time is exact, however, and 
occasionally it will be necessary in the future either to add or 
else todrop a day by common consent. Pope Gregory is chiefly 
responsible for this plan, and it could not be bettered. 

Are there any records to show that as much as one inch of 
rain has fallen in an hour? 

One inch of rain in an hour is an abnormally great downpour, 
but several instances are on record where this has been ex- 
ceeded. In May, 1890, 3.94 inches fell at McCauseland, Ia., 
in one hour; in June, 1871, 3.95 inches fell at Galveston in 
fourteen minutes; at St. Louis, 5.05 inches fell in fifty min- 
utes; at Triadelphia, W. Va., a cloud tipped upside down and 
spilled 7 inches of water in five minutes less than an hour, and 
at Alexandria, La., 21.4 inches fell in twenty-three hours! 
These facts and figures are official. 

Which is correct, ‘‘ Austro-Hungary” or ‘‘ Austria-Hun- 
gary?” 

The officially designated name is Oesterreich-Ungarn. The 
translation of this is Austria-Hungary, and not Austro-Hungary. 
Austro is an adjective prefix. ‘Thus, one might speak of the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy, just as one might refer to the 
Franco-Prussian boundary, or the Anglo-Indian Company. 


Austro-Hungary is not only geographically bad; it is grammati- 
cally bad, as well. 

_A note in a magazine reads: ‘‘ Ivigtut produces more wealth 
than all the rest of Greenland intoto.” Will you please teli 
where the place is, and also what the product ts ? 

Ivigtut is on the southwest coast of Greenland about five de- 
grees west of Cape Farewell. Its merchantable product is 
cryolite, a mineral used in the manufacture of soda, and of the 
metal aluminium. 


Will you please to explain what is meant by an ‘‘ erratic 
boulder?” Where are they, and why are they called by such 
an unusual name? What are rocking-stones ? 


Erratic boulders are rounded masses of rock that have been 
transported from their native locality by the action of ice. 
Usually they are strewn over surfaces that seem to have been 
scraped comparatively smooth, and from a good point of view 
they areimpressive objects as they dot the landscape. For the 
greater part they are half buried, but in many instances they 
Erratic boulders are found 
all over the New England states, eastern New York, England, 
the Scandinavian peninsula, and hundreds of other localities. 
One near Mount Vernon; N. Y., weighs about 2,500 tons. It 
split along a cleavage plane, and a butternut tree that for forty 
years has been growing in the cleft has wedged the halves three 
feet apart at the top. Erratic boulders are sometimes lodged 
on the top of dykes or other large masses of rock in such a 
manner that they tip back and forth. 
rocking-stones. 


stand almost wholly uncovered. 


These are the famous 


CHILD STUDY. 
Arranged by Professor DANIEL PUTNAM, Ypsilanti, Mich.| 
CONCERNING MEMORY. 
I. Relating to Childhood : — 
1. (a) What is the earliest recollection of your childhood ? 
(4) Describe this recollection as fully as possible. (¢) Is the 
recollection or picture distinct and clear? (7) What was your 


age at the time ? 

2. (a) Was the thing recollected a subject of conversation 
in your childhood, or do you remember it entirely of yourself ? 
(6) Explain, if you can, what caused this thing to be fixed in 
your memory. (c) Had it any especial importance in your life ? 
(d) Did it produce any particular effect upon your feelings, 
character, or conduct ? If so, what ? 

3. (a) What is the second recollection of your childhood ? 
(6) Describe this as fully as possible, and give any reasons why 
this was fixed in your memory. (c) How long atime was this 
after the first recollection ? 

4. (a) At what age do you first begin to have a considerable 
number of recollections ? (4) Are the things recollected, at this 
early time, in some way connected, or are they entirely discon- 
nected and independent of each other? (c) Describe these 
things as fully as you can briefly. 

5. (a) From what age do you begin to have somewhat con- 
nected recollections of the time series or events of your life ? 
(4) Are any kinds of early recollections especially clear ? If so, 
what kinds ? Give examples. (c) Give any reasons why these 
should be clearer than others. 

6. (a) Are your early recollections generally of an agreeable 
nature ? (4) Are they of things which excited much emotion ? 
(ec) Are they visual or auditory ? (d) Are they generally con- 
nected with the home or with any particular place ? (e) Are 
they mostly of the same nature? [Give examples under each 
head, as far as possible. } 

7. (a) Do you have recollections of childhood in dreams 
frequently or occasionally ? (4) If so, do such dreams occur 
after you have been thinking or talking of your childhood ? 


II. Relating to the Present : — 

8. (a) Is your memory generally good ? (2) Do you remem- 
ber all subjects or studies with equal facility ? (c) If not, what 
subjects do you remember most easily ? (d) Can you explain 
why you remember these subjects more readily than others ? 

9. (a) Which do you remember better, form or color? (}) 
Names or faces ? (c) Dates or events ? (d@) Persons or places ? 
(e) Natural scenery or works of art ? (f) Things of which you 
hea r, or things of which you read, or which you see? (g) Do 
you study or read aloud ? If so, do you remember a lesson bet- 
ter when you read or study it a/ouvd than when you read or study 
it silently? (h) In recalling numbers, do you visualize them ? 

10. (a) Has your memory improved within a recent period ? 
(b) If so, what has caused the improvement? (c) What law of 
association is of most service to you ? (d) If in doubt as to the 
spelling of words, do you depend upon visual images or upon 
auditory images of the words to aid you? (e) Do you use any 
particular means in recalling a forgotten name ? If so, what ? 


CONCERNING HABITS OF STUDY AND MODES OF 
RECITING. 
I. Preparation of Lessons : — 

1. (a) Do you make a regular division of your time for the 
preparation of your lessons ? (4) Do you usually prepare each 
lessoa at the same period of time day by day ? 

2. State the average time given to the preparation of each of 
your lessons. 

3. (a) Do you! study any considerable time im the morning 
before school ? (4) How late do you study in the evening ? (c) 
Do you use gas’or lamp_light ? 


4. (a) Do you study by yourself or in connection with some 
other person or persons ? (2) When alone do you study aloud 
or silently ? (c) If aloud, why ? 

5. (a) Do you review lessons regularly soon after the recita- 
tion ? (b) Do you make notes of points discussed in the class 
which are not included in the text-book ? (c) Do you review 
with some frequency the important points in your studies in ad- 
dition to reviews required in the class ? (d) Are written lessons 
or reviews of much service to you in fixing in memory subjects 
studied ? (e) Are they of more value than oral reviews ? 

II. Modes of Work in Class : — 

6. (a) Does the practice of taking full notes of subjects 
taught by lectures fatigue you, physically or mentally, more or 
less than other modes of class work ? (4) Do you get a better 
knowledge of a subject taught by lectures, and retain the 
matter better when you take full notes at the time than when 
you listen carefully and make notes afterwards from memory ? 
(¢) In your judgment would you get the most advantage from 
lecture classes by taking brief statements of the leading points 
to be considered, at the opening of the lecture, and afterwards 
complete your notes from memory ? 

7. (a) Do you derive most advantage in the class by reciting 
topically, or by being questioned, or by a combination of the 
two methods ? (4) ‘To what mode of reciting had you been 
accustomed before entering this school? (c) Does the mode of 
reciting have any influence upon your preparation of a lesson ? 
(d) If so, explain what ? 

8. If you have taught, (@) has your teaching influenced 
your habits of study ? (4) If so, explain how. (c) Has your 
teaching affected your mode of reciting and class work gener 

ally ? (d) If so, explain how. 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, MARCI 12, °96. 


Tue total enrollment in the high schools of Massa- 
chusetts last year increased 7} per cent. Next! 

In New York city the school books must be re- 
covered once a month, per order of the board of 
health. 


Tue slate, the slate sponge, and the school dipper 
must be discarded. In New York city the board of 
health has ordered the discontinuance of all these 
in the interests of health. The world moves. 


Ir looks as though the government suit against the 
Stanford University funds had been decided in favor 
of the university. A thousand Stanford boys and 
girls have been shouting themselves hoarse over the 
court decision. What wonder! The decision gave 
Stanford millions; any other decree would have 
closed its doors. 

THE recent meeting of the kindergartners in 
Brooklyn was a great success. Many were in attend- 
ance from New England and from all the middle 
states as far as Washington. ‘There were representa- 
tives from Canada, Chicago, Cincinnati, and St. Louis. 
It was crowded at every session, hundreds being 
unable to gain admission. 

Tue Teachers’ Guild of Great Britain and Lreland 
has adopted strong resolutions in favor of such an 
organization of the educational machinery as shall 
provide for the substantial and direct representation 
of the body of teachers on the central council or 
schoolboard, and on all other central or local bodies 
dealing with the organization and control of second- 
ary education. 

Tue daily papers, magazines, and religious press 
are saying much about the 200,000 children (?) in 
New York city who are not at school. But the chil- 
dren of New York are between the ages of four and 
twenty-one, and 65,285 of these, or one-third, are 
under eight years of age, and the most of the other 
two-thirds are above fourteen, which is the school 
age in mest states, 


APPERCEPTION AT JACKSONVILLE. 


The most amusing incident of the week at Jack 
sonville was the attempt of Superintendent C. B. 
Gilbert to apply the modern art of divine healing to 
apperception. He ran his magnetic hand down the 
withered spine of the fad, and bade it rise up and 
walk. For a moment there was color on its cheek, 
and one man timidly spoke its name, and then it 
shrivelled back upon its wilted couch, voiceless and 
nerveless as before. The Journat has profound re- 
spect for all the service rendered the cause of educa- 
tion by the bright, scholarly, devoted men who had 
so much to say about apperception and no word of 
sarcasm, much less of disrespect, has ever been 
uttered by voice or pen regarding them. Their mis- 
sion is, however, with ideas rather than words, and 
the popular expectation that there was some special 
magic in the word apperception was misplaced. 
There was a good pedagogical thought brought out 
by the early use of the word, but it was not new or 
strange on the one hand, nor sufficiently clear to be 
widely influential on the other. In a word, there was 
no appetite for it. 


SKIRMISHING IN THE WEST. 


South Dakota as it was, is, and is to be, is an inter- 
esting theme. It was for centuries merely a section 
of the great American Desert. In boom days it was 
a tempting patent medicine for Western fever pa- 
tients. It isa struggling commonwealth, with one- 
third of a million inhabitants trying to hold as many 
as possible of its disheartened farmers. It is to be a 
great mining, agricultural, grazing, commercial, and 
industrial empire. 

It has four vast sections, each with its immeasura- 
ble interest. In the east —the granite region — the 
building stone is matchless in quality and beauty, ex- 
haustless in quantity; the water power is limitless, 
the railroad facilities abundant, the soil rich, the crops 
large, the rain as reliable as in any of the states 
about the Great Lakes. Of this section, of which 
Sioux Falls is the metropolis, there is no uncertainty. 
Large industrial plants will come and bring their 
population, which insures commercial prosperity and 
good value to the land and its products. 

The Southwestern section is as good mining country 
as there is in the land; gold and silver, with their 
accompanying products, are immeasurable in area and 
richness. This region, with Deadwood as its thriving 
centre, is to South Dakota what the collieries are to 
Pennsylvania, the timber lands to Michigan, the 
Sierras to Nevada and California, the Rockies to Colo- 
rado, Idaho, and Montana, the rice fields to Georgia, 
the cotton plantations to Alabama, and the sugar cane 
to Louisiana. In the northeast and the central section, 
from north to south is one vast grazing plain, with 
grasses more meaty than those of Texas, more bound- 
less than those of Nebraska, more safe in climate 
than those of Montana. Here South Dakota issues a 
challenge to the herders of horses, sheep, and cattle 
the wide world over. But South Dakota looks for 
her most remarkable and permanent future to her 
famous artesian basin, Beginning just west of the 
granite region of the east and extending to the great 
grazing plains, and reaching from the south line to 
the northern border, is an empire in area, the best 
settled portion of the state, ‘the soil rich as any in 
America, with a climate that for health and tonic 
knows no rival, but with its rains so fickle as to ruin 
thousands of pioneers who went thither with high 
hopes and bright expectations. The question that 
pressed for an answer was,—Is it possible that a 
wise and generous Creater has furnished such soil 
and climate and left the people to the relentless mercy 
of coquettish clouds ? Science gives answer, Back 
among the foothills of the Rockies, the Black hills and 
the scattering ranges of Montana, there is poured into 
a great lake, almost identical in boundary with this 
rich soil and attractive climate, lying upon a substan- 
tial geological couch, with a comfortable geological 
coverlet, annually, more than 300,000 million cubic 
feet of water, enough to enrich§ the vast plains the 


season through. This scientific fact has led enter. 
prising men to send the artesian drill down from 300 
feet to 1,600 feet, according to the necessities of the 
case, calling forth exhaustless fountains, whose streams 
shoot high in air and furnish water for mill power, 
city water works, artificial lakes, and irrigation. 

But above and beyond, the hope of South Dakota is 
in the intelligence and character of her citizens, and 
the grit and heroism of her people, and in the leader. 
ship developed. Her school system is good, her edu- 
cational men and women are progressive and wise, 
Sioux Falls has work to be compared with that of the 
cities of equal size and wealth in any state in the 
Union. I visited more than forty schools and saw 
work of which even Brookline, Detroit, or Minneaypo- 
lis might well be proud. The same may be said of 
the schools of Yankton. Mitchell has a high school 
building that is a beauty, and good, earnest work by 
bright, thoughtful students. I did not see the lower 
grade work as in the other cities. 

Wessington Springs is one of the surprises of thie 
state. I had been “booked” for a lecture in “ the 
course” at that place, and was told to prepare for a 
mid-winter ride of sixteen miles between daylight 
and dark across the plains. Pictures of famous bliz- 
zards haunted me, but, to my delight, a mild spring- 
like evening greeted me. As we set out a little settle- 
ment in the distance was pointed out as the place to 
which we were going, and I forgot the sixteen miles 
intervening, for it looked but a little way across the 
plains; but as we rode on and on, and apparently came 
no nearer, it meant more and more to me, when at 
last, in one of the few spots favored by ceaseless, 
sparkling, mineral springs, is a little hamlet of 300 
inhabitants. How can this little village support the 
best lecture course in the state, year after year? 
This was the question I asked, but it answered itself 
as I saw the hall of the seminary fill up, crowd its 
aisles and overflow. People walked more than 
five miles from their lonely farm homes, and walked 
back after the lecture, while others drove in from 
much greater distances. Larger and more wealthy 
communities look on in wonder anddo not realize that 
the leadership of one business man and of the prin- 
cipal of the thrifty seminary have made this possible. 
Such leaders are an untold blessing to any community. 

But it remains to speak of Yankton —the Cambridge 
New Haven, Princeton, or Ann Arbor of the state. 
Here is a quiet town, with a beautiful hotel, scores of 
charming and attractive houses, many good churches, 
and as useful a college as there isin the land. It was 
my privilege to be here twice, speaking on one occa- 
sion to the college and to the teachers of the city, and 
on the other in the city lecture course. Everywhere 
the atmosphere was the same, scholarly, cultured, de- 
lightful. Who will estimate what is being done for 
the country and for humanity by those who are con- 
serving the best forces and developing the highest 
interests of a state destined to have the future that 
awaits South Dakota? I cannot. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Tur death of Governor Greenhalge, in what should 
have been, and but for the exactions of his official po- 
sition probably would have been, the full vigor of his 
powers, is both a surprise and a grief to the people 
of Massachusetts. That he was even seriously ill was 
known to but few until Saturday, the twenty-ninth of 
February; but from that day until the next Thursday 
morning, when death came to his relief, it was simply 
the hopeless struggle of a vigorous constitution against 
a malady whose fatal termination was certain. The 
expressions of respect and the tributes of affection 
called out by this occurrence are unquestionably sin- 
cere. Governor Greenhalge was one of the most pop- 
ular chief executives Massachusetts has had. He had 
a genial manner, a ready gift of oratory, and well- 
grounded political convictions, which he knew how to 
express without giving unnecessary offense to those 
who differed with him. There is an old expression 
which speaks of “killing with kindness.” If it is 
not strictly true to assign that as the cause of Gov- 
ernor Greenhalge’s death, there is at least no reason 
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to doubt that the catastrophe was hastened by the 
scores of inconsiderate social demands which the peo- 
ple of Massachusetts have the habit of making upon 
their governors. It may be hoped that, with the 
warning afforded in this instance, there will be less 
pressure upon governors for merely decorative func- 
tions, the gracing this or that occasion with their 
presence, and making speeches to all kinds of organiz- 


ations upon all sorts of subjects. 
* * * 


Ir the United States senate stole a march upon the 
house by getting its resolutions relating to Cuba 
through first, the house had its innings later in pass- 
ing a different set of resolutions and forcing the 
senate conferees to accept them as a substitute for its 
own. Neither body has added much to the respect 
with which it is regarded by the precipitancy of its 
action. The house resolutions do not go quite so far 
as those of the senate in one respect: they do not 
suggest the independence of Cuba, but a “ government 
of the people of Cuba” as a fitting subject to employ 
the good offices of our government with that of Spain. 
In another respect, they go farther; for they express 
the opinion that our government should be ready to 
intervene for the protection of American interests if 
necessary. They are concurrent in form, and it is the 
practice in congress to treat concurrent resolutions as 
not requiring the action of the executive. Practically, 
the resolutions mean nothing, save as regards their 
effect upon Cuban and Spanish susceptibilities. The 
Cubans are wild with delight; the Spaniards with 
rage. We have certainly got ourselves very much 
disliked in Spain; as is witnessed by divers demon- 
strations of popular violence, directed against the 
American flag, the American consulate at Barcelona, 
«nd to aless extent the American minister at Madrid. 
If we really wanted war with Spain, we might con- 
gratulate ourselves on having. made a good start 
toward it; but if congress means nothing but polities 


and buneombe, tie display is not an edifying one. 
* * * 


THE carving up of Africa, which has been under- 
taken by the European powers, has certain obvious 
disadvantages when obstinate native populations re- 
sist the disposition which it is proposed to make of 
them. The Abyssinians furnish a case in point. 
They are desperate fighters, and they are well armed. 
They enjoy the further advantage of dwelling in a 
region which, to coin an awkward phrase, may be said 
to out-Switzerland Switzerland in the matter of rocks, 
mountains, precipices, and general difficulty of com- 
munication. The attempt of Italy to subjugate this 
spirited and ancient people has been one series of dis- 
The most crushing of all was that of the first 
of March, when the army of General Baratieri made a 
futile attack upon an Abyssinian force, immensely 
superior in numbers and apparently better handled 
into the bargain. The result was an overwhelming 
defeat, whole battalions being wiped out by the 
enemy. The Italian losses include from three to five 
thousand killed, among them two generals and two 
hundred officers of lower rank. The Italians lost also 
sixty cannon and nearly all of their supplies. The 
Crispi ministry has gone down before the wrath of the 
Italian people over this reverse; and still more mo- 


iInentous consequences may be in store, 
* 


asters. 


THERE are some consequences of recognizing the 
Cubans as belligerents which are perhaps not alto- 
gether understood by those who have been most eager 
for this action. 
have our vessels searched for contraband by any 


For one thing, we must submit to 


Spanish man-of-war which may chance to overhaul 
Doubtless the Spanish commanders would not 
be at pains to be civil in this process. We were never 
‘ond of having our vessels searched, aud there would 


them. 


ve endless possibilities of trouble in this phase of the 
watter. Then, if our citizens suffered any losses 
through the inconsiderate conduct of Cuban raiders 
tle Spanish government would be free from res ponsi- 
bility, and elaims for redress would have to be pre- 
sented to the Cuban government. The obligations of 
strict neutrality would rest upon us just as they do 
Low, and although we might permit the sale of arms 
to the insurgents, we could not sanction their trans 


portation to Cuba, nor could we allow’our territory to 


be made the base of hostile operations. 
* 


Tne Presbyterians found no difficulty in crowding 
Carnegie Music hall, in New York, to the doors at 
their rally for home missions last week, with President 
Cleveland and Dr. Talmage as drawing attractions. 
The hall seats thirty-five hundred, but ten thousand 
tickets were applied for. The affair teaches the fa- 
miliar lesson, however, that the crowd which is drawn 
by spectacular attractions is not the kind that shows 
to alvantage when the collection is taken. It was 
desired to raise one hundred thousand dollars; the 
amount actually realized was only five or six thousand. 
The American Board of Commissioners of Foreign 
Missions, by the use of quieter but more searching 
methods, has just secured more than one hundred 
thousand dollars for the payment of its debt. Presi- 
dent Cleveland, by the way, has had rather an odd 
return for his missionary address in the form of a 
severe attack in the house by a Montana congressman, 
because he intimated that dramshops and gambling 
dens were likely to get the start of the churches in 
new communities. 


MASSACHUSETTS EDUCATIONAL 
LEGISLATION. 


THE or Herr ror THE Poor Towns — Restric- 
UPON THE TEACHING Force —THE OPERATION OF 


THE Truant Laws. 


PROBLEM 
TIONS 


Bosron, March 7.— The educational matters which are be- 
fore the Massachusetts legislature at the present session are 
not of as much vital interest as they have been in some years, 
yet enough of them are of importance to make it necessary for 
the people who are interested in educational questions to keep 
themselves well informed upon what is pending. The problem 
of helping the small towns of the state still continues to trouble 
the pedagogical and legislative mind. <A general agreement 
seems to have been reached upon the necessity of helping these 
worthy people upon the rural hills who are unable to provide 
themselves with as good teachers and as many school oppor- 
tunities as their city brethren have, simply for the reason that 
there are not as many of them. These rural people tax them- 
selves for public schools, as a rule, more than the people 
in the cities do, yet with their necessarily heavy outlays for 
roads and bridges, for shoveling snow in winter, and for other 
causes which do not bear so heavily upon city populations, they 
are unable to have anything like as good educational advantages 
as the cities. 
of them into the cities and large towns, and makes all the more 
difficult the problem for those who are unable to move away or 
who feel warmly attached to their ancestral hills. To leave 
these towns to themselves is to promote the growth of centres 
of ignorance and degradation, und the state has long since 
recognized the obligation upon the people of the commonwealth 
at large to take care for those parts which are unable to do 
fairly by themselves. This is in the existence of the 
Massachusetts school fund and in the help which is given to 


The existence of these disadvantages drives some 


seen 


small towns in providing themselves with superintendents. 

But as long as the tendency continues for the people to desert 
the hill towns, —and that it does continue every recurring cen- 
sus demonstrates with surprising clearness,— then the continued 
and increasing disability of the people to help themselves must be 
made up, in part atleast, by those who have moved away into the 
cities or who have always had the benefit of city methods and 
money in securing an education. There is pending a bill which 
was introduced by Mr. Waterman of Taunton, an experienced 
teacher, which is much onthe line of the famous bills of recent 
years which have been known by the names of their authors 
severally as the Powers bill and the Darling bill, both of which 
were rejected by the legislature after a hot debate. The plan 
in the Waterman bill is to levy a tax of fifty cents upon every 
$1,000 of taxable property all over the state, have the state col- 
lect it by the regular state tax, and then have the state treasurer 
pay it out to the cities and towns on the basis of the average 
school attendance during the year. But the objection is the 
same as to the Powers and Darling bills, — it gives help to 
cities and towns which are abundantly able to help themselves 
and which would never, for even a moment, be able to make 
any headway in the legislature on their own merits, if they 
should ask for help from the state treasury for the support of 
their schools. ‘The spectacle of Worcester taking money from 
Springfield for the support of the public schools is one which 
does not commend the plan to the sense of justice, however 
much it might tempt the members of the legislature from 
Worcester to vote for the bill, because their city was to make 
something out of it. The average sense of justice says that 
such a course would be nothing less than an unwarranted grab 
on the part of the city which should take advantage of such a 
law. Yet itis the chief source of strength in this plan that it 
unites in its support the representatives of the cities and towns 
which are to make something out of the tax, while it solidifies 
in opposition all the representatives of the places which are sure 


to lose. Though the need of help for the poor towns is ad- 
mitted, yet there is such evident want of a different basis for 
distributing the money that it is not likely that this bill will be- 
come law. 

Mr. St. John of Haverhill offered a bill to shorten the length 
of the school year from forty to thirty-eight weeks. The ques- 
tion was whether the school children would suffer most from 
being crowded to do forty weeks’ work in thirty-eight weeks, or 
whether the exemption from work during two weeks of hot 
weather would so relieve them and give them more time for rest 
that they would be able to accomplish all the year’s study more 
easily in the shorter time. Each side appealed to some mem- 
bers, but the judgment of the house was that the crowding 
would more than offset the extra rest and that it was better to 
stick to forty weeks. 

Some possible abuse somewhere led to the introduction of a 
bill to prevent any member of a school committee from acting 
as a teacher in the public schools, but this was stoutly opposed 
by some men of practical experience in the house. Especially 
after Mr, Tolman of Pittsfield, with his picture of the commit- 
teeman helping out the teacher, who was detained from school 
by snow drifts forty feet deep, did the backing for the bill hide 
its diminished head and suffer an overwhelming defeat. 

There has been an attempt to provide that the public school 
teachers shall be put under the civil service rules. Mr. Dono- 
van of Cambridge was the chief supporter of this movement; 
but he had few friends and many opponents, the latter including 
the experienced teachers in the house, and so his billwas speed- 
ily put out of existence. No action has been taken yet upon 
the bill of Mr. Gallivan of Boston to prevent any officer, agent, 
or employee of the state board of education from being inter- 
ested, directly or indirectly, in a financial way in the furnishing 
of any text-book or other school supplies. The affair grew out of 
the fact that one or more of the agents of the state board has 
written a school text-book, and has had an interest in the exten- 
sion of the use of it in the public schools. The objection to 
the proposed restriction is that the agents may be the best 
specialists in the state upon certain subjects, and the state, by 
forbidding the publication of their experience, might lose more 
than any gain by passing the bill. 

An important investigation into the truancy in the state has 
been made by order of the legislature of 1895. It has occupied 
the time of Agent George A. Walton of the board of education 
nearly all of the year since last April, with considerable assist- 
ance. 
ture are these: That above five per cent. of the children in the 
state, by estimate, fail, from parental neglect and truancy, to 
obtain the amount of schooling required by law. ‘The laws are 
inadequately enforced, because they depend upon local officers. 
Children are sometimes kept from school on the plea that the 
parents are unable to supply them with clothing. Others are 
so far that they cannot walk, and the parents cannot afford to 
carry them. It is urged that money for the purpose of convey- 
ing children to schools should be appropriated under the general 
head of *‘ support of schools.” The employment laws ought to 
be amended so as to prevent the employment of any child under 
thirteen years at any indoor work during the term time of 
schools. One or more truant officers should be in the service 
of the board of education, to secure the attendance of children 
upon the public schools, and should have all the powers of local 
truant officers. Truants and incorrigible children ought to be 
separated from children who are guilty of graver offenses. A 
girls’ truant school separate from those for boys should be estab- 
lished. There is need of a general revision of the truant laws 
to remove incongruities and opportunities for varying interpre- 
tations. It is expected that the matter will be referred to the 
next legislature, for the subject is so broad that the investiga- 


R. L. B. 


Among the conclusions which he reports to the legisla- 


tion is not as extended as is desirable. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Ian Maclaren is the nom de plume of the Scotch clergyman 
who wrote ‘‘ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush.” 

Ninety-two of Yale’s alumni have been college presidents. 
No other college can make such a showing, it is claimed. 

A Correction.—A mistake occurred in the article on the 
Transvaal in the JournaL or Epucation of January 23. The 
Huguenots were not driven from France by the Edict of 
Nantes, as stated in the second paragraph, but by the revoca- 


tion of said edict. MacLeop. 


The death of Assistant Superintendent Eugene D. Bagden of 
New York city was as surprising as it was sad. In the case of 
Mr. N. A. Calkins, a few weeks ago, everyone realized that he 
had been far from well for many months; but Mr. Bagden has 
rarely had a sick hour. Two weeks before his death he took 
cold while attending an evening school, as usual. This devel- 
oped into pneumonia, and carried him away quickly. Mr. 
Bagden was a native of New York, was forty-five years of age, 
a graduate of grammar school No. 20, and of the City College 
in the class of °71 with Commissioner Charles Strauss, ex- 
Commissioner Livingston, and Principal Wallace F. Lyons of 
grammar school No. 91. He taught in No. 20, and was prin- 
cipal of No.7. He was a thrifty business man, unmarried, 
and left an estate valued at $50,000. He was one of the young- 
est of Mr. Jasper’s staff, and one of the most efficient. He 
was much respected by the teachers of the city, and one of the 
most serviceable in developing their Mutual Benefit Association 
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EIGHTH GENERAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
TEACHERS’ GUILD OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

The very recent publication of the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Secondary Education, of which the Hon. James 
Bryce, so well known to your readers as the author of ‘‘ The 
American Commonwealth,” was chairman, has furnished the 
theme and motive of the large number of educational meetings 
which, since the opening of the new year, have engaged the 
public mind throughout the whole of England. 

The largest and most widely representative of these gather- 
ings is that which has recently been held in London, under the 
auspices of the Teachers’ Guild of Great Britain and Ireland. 
The eighth general conference of this large body of professional 
men and women, including teachers of every grade and class, 
has just closed, after a series of interesting meetings in the hall 
of the Merchant Tailors’ school, a building which borrows some- 
thing of historic interest from the old Charter house, to which 
it is in close proximity. 

Before proceeding farther, it seems necessary to introduce a 
word of explanation in order to define more clearly the terms 
secondary and elementary education. The former includes all 
schools, both public and private, extending through all grades, 
even to university education, that are at present independent of 
government grants. On the other hand, elementary schools, 
whether under direct control of the school boards, or whether 
belonging to the so-called denominational schools of the Church 
of England and other religious bodies, do receive government 
grants, and, in other words, embody the free and compulsory 
education of the masses. 

More than usual preparation was made for the annual con- 
ference of the Teachers’ Guild, at which resolutions were 
framed and carried, relative to the report of the royal com- 
mission, upon such important questions as: ‘ The Representa- 
tion of Teachers on Governing Bodies,” *‘ The Right of Appeal 
of Dismissed Teachers,” ‘* State Inspection and Participation 
in Scholarships,” ete. 

The large numbers present at the opening meeting on the 
afternoon of ‘Tuesday, January 14, seemed to give assurance of 
success to the conference at the outset. After the business 
meeting on the first day, a reception to the council, to the 
officers and delegates of the thirty branches of the guild, and 
to the local correspondents was given by the London hosts, and 
at 4.30 p.m. the long procession, headed by the retiring presi- 
dent, Dr. J. G. Fitch, late her majesty’s inspector of training 
colleges, walked through the spacious halls and classrooms of 
the school, given over for the occasion to the publishers’ exhi- 
bition, and repaired to the conference hall, where a large 
audience, numbering at least 1,000 persons, was waiting to 
greet the officers and those chosen to represent the guild in the 
votes which followed. 

The chair was taken by Dr. Fitch, and, after a few words of 
introduction, was vacated by him in favor of the new president 
for the year, Professor R. C. Jebb, M. P., Regius professor of 
Greek in the University of Cambridge, and member of the 
Royal Commission on Secondary Education, who then proceeded 
to deliver his presidential address. 

The subject of this address was ‘* The Place of Literary and 
- Humanistic Studies in Secondary Education.” Viewing the 
great prominence which, during the last five years, has been 
given to technical education, arising from the severe stress of 
competition, foreign and domestic, in commerce and industry, 
Professor Jebb said that “this department of education had 
become in a peculiar sense the concern of the state, and, as 
the report of the royal commission recognized, must now be 
regarded as a particular kind of secondary education. Adapted 
as it is to certain important needs of modern civilization, tech- 
nical education should not be regarded as opposed to liberal 
education, though the great danger of the present day is the 
premature narrowing of the curriculum with a view to pro- 
ducing a prize pupil in some one subject, it matters little what 
the subject is. The remedy for this evil,” he continued, 
‘is a clear perception of the true meaning and end of educa- 
tion,— not merely the development and discipline of a special 
faculty, but the harmonious training of ad/ the faculties, mould- 
ing character and forming not the expert merely, but the man.” 

Professor Jebb then spoke of the genuine study of English 
literature, and the relation which humane letters bear to the 
true end and aim of education. ‘In relation to the special 
science or craft, the benefit conferred by humane studies is 
that of a higher general intelligence, and the best economy of 
educational time is to be found in the best cultivation of the 
intelligence. Apart from the practical work of life, humane 
studies tend to good citizenship, and, in an age like this, it is 
important that all workers should cultivate the art of true recre- 
ation,— the recreation that comes with a capacity for appre- 
ciating the higher order of pleasures, obtainable through a 
knowledge and familiar acquaintance of good literature.” The 
influence of human letters strengthens fellowship, not only 
between individuals, but also between nations, and establishes 
bonds of sympathy and mutual intelligence between the various 
portions of the community. ‘Scientific and technical studies 
have their own prerogatives; but the office of humane litera- 
ture is to afford a common ground between class and class for 
the enjoyment of intellectual and imaginative pleasures, to 
soften any asperity of character or manner which might defeat 
such intercourse, ani to recall men from divergent interests or 


narrowing jealousies to the nobler aspects of our common 
humanity.” 

Professor Jebb then stated that one of the aims which the 
commission on secondary education had in view was to make 
it possible for the more capable and promising minds in every 
social class to obtain access to the highest education which the 
country could afford, and he thought that the degree to which 
that aim might be realized would depend a good deal on the due 
recognition of literary and humanistic studies alongside of the 
scientific and technical. 

The meeting was brought to a close by a vote of thanks to 
Professor Jebb for his address, which was moved by the Rev. 
the Hon. Canon Lyttelton of Haileybury College, and seconded 
by Professor Arthur Sidgwick of Oxford. 

The two following days of the conference were devoted to 
discussion of the questions already mentioned. There was but 
oue voice with regard to the representation of teachers on gov- 
erning bodies dealing with the organization and control of 
secondary education, the subject being ably presented by Canon 
Lyttelton and Mrs. Bryant, head mistress of the North London 
collegiate school for girls, both members of the royal commis- 
sion; by Professor Hicks of Sheffield, and Professor A. Sidg- 
wick of Oxford. 

A greater diversity of opinion, however, followed upon the 
question of the dismissal of heads of schools being subject to 
revision by an outside authority, and, after a long discussion, 
the meeting declared against the right of appeal in the case of 
head teachers, but in favor of such appeal in connection with 
assistant teachers, the governing body being the appellate 
authority. 

The consideration of the subject of state inspection was dis- 
cussed under the various aspects of proper health conditions of 
buildings, plants, and playgrounds; reasonable guarantees of 
efficiency in respect of staff, curricula, and apparatus; and 
equal participation in scholarships. 

Representatives of private schools, while arguing in favor of 
the participation of efficient schools in state grants, more or less 
objected to the intrusive inspection of the government in 
examination of scholars, and were not inclined to submit to the 
recommendations of the royal commission in this matter, except 
upon certain conditions, binding on the inspectors, but not on 
the schoolmaster, with regard to schemes of study. The ques- 
tion was, however, more broadly considered by representatives 
of the endowed schools, among them Canon Lyttelton and Miss 
Alice J. Cooper, late head mistress of the Edgbaston high 
school for girls, Birmingham. The latter pleaded for a proper 
inspection of all schools desiring to be recognized as efficient, 
and that they should furnish reasonable guarantees of educa- 
tional efficiency, entitling them to be regarded as places of in- 
struction, at which a local authority may declare scholarships 
or exhibitions under its control to be tenable. 

The third day of the conference opened with the subject: 
** Should legislation proceed on the assumption that free edu- 
cation cannot be limited to primary or elementary schouls ?” A 
paper was read by Dr. J. G. Fitch, who pointed out some of 
the defects of free education. He said that ‘‘ the immense cost 
at which elementary education is carried on at the expense of 
the rate-payer, without benefit to his children, because the 
standard does not meet the demand of the rate-payer, would 
seem to suggest that secondary, as well as elementary, educa- 
tion should be made gratuitous. But in one class as well as 
the other the parent is relieved from the duty of educating his 


children. One of the least satisfactory results of free educa. 
tion in the elementary schools is that it has taken from the 
parent the responsibility of his child’s instruction. MHaying 


’ ceased to pay an educational fee, he has parted with the right 


to make his wishes with regard to his child known to the teacher 
of his child, and such a position could not be recommended for 
secondary schools. So long as a man pays for the education of 
his child, he has a right in demanding his money’s worth, ay] 9 
strong motive to interest himself in the details of school work, 
and to coéperate with the teacher in making the school work 


effective.” 

An opposite view was taken by Mr. J. H. Yoxall, M. p., 
general secretary to the National Union of Teachers, a body 
composed entirely of teachers in elementary schools. 

Mr. Yoxall held that not only primary but secondary educa. 
tion should be free, and said: ‘*No county could consider 
itself as possessing a satisfactory organization for education 
until there should be uninterrupted progress for a child to pass 
from one end of the educational scale to the other; nor does jt 
seem fair that the tax-payer should be compelled to pay for the 
education of children in schools not suitable for his own chyjj- 
dren, unless those which he can use are free as well.” 

Free education was condemned and upheld in turn by the 
various speakers throughout the discussion. The subject was 
treated entirely as a discussion, opinions not yet being consid- 
ered sufficiently ripe to allow of a vote being taken, 

A clear and forcible paper on ** The Teaching of English 
Composition” was read by Mr. P. A. Barnett, H. M.1.. who 
recommended an early training in the expression of ideas, first 
bv narrative, and later in writing, believing that *‘ one of the most 
important features in the child’s mental development is to cul- 
tivate continuousness of expression.” 

The meetings closed on the afternoon of January 16 with a 
hearty vote of thanks to those who had the conference jn 
charge. But the members were brought together again in the 
evening at a reception given by the master and wardens of the 
Worshipful Company of the Clothworkers to the members of 
the Teachers’ Guild attending the conference. The guests 
were received by Lord Cross and Sir Owen Roberts, men inter- 
ested in educational matters. and the brilliant and memorable 
oceasion will remain long in the minds of those who were 
present. 

The closing feature of the conference was the visits to vari- 
ous places of interest in London.—schools, factories. churches, 
historical places. ete.. not usually open to the public, which 
had been most admirably arranged by the committee in charge, 
and which afforded a source of pleasure and interest to all who 
were able to avail themselves of the opportunities thus offered. 

No such week of absolutely fine weather has been experienced 
in London during the present winter season as that with which 
the Teachers’ Guild conference has been favored. and its sue- 
cess, together with the hearty expressions of good will that 
have been interchanged among the guests and hosts of the con- 
ference. is a gratifying compensation for the onerous duties of 
those who have labored in its behalf. 

E. H. Baitry, Conference Secretary. 


BLACKBOARD MOTTOES. 


Haec seria ducent 
In mala. (These trifles will lead to serious mischief. 


Vinett qui se vincet. (We conquers who conquers himself.) 
From the French we may get :— 
Bontez en evant. (Push forward.) 
Craignez honte. (Fear shame.) 
(Evil to him who evil thinks.) 
(Never behind.) 
(Maintain the right.) 
(Nothing is gained without work. ) 


Honi soit qui mal y pense. 
Jamais arriére. 

Maintien le droit. 
Nul bien sans peine. 


Physics tor Grammar Schools. 


WITHOUT A LABORATORY. 
Bailey’s 


Inductive 


Elementary 


school-reom. 


Physical 


know of. 


Science. 


103 Illustrations. 

84 pages. 

40 cents. | of science. 
Apparatus for 

78 Experiments, 


$3.00 a set. 


Illustrated Circular free on request. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


New England Journal of Education: 
few, if any, equals in the art of teaching 
apparatus and without | 
in Felix Adler’s workingmen’s school in N , i i 
: ’ ty S school in New York, and in Mrs. Quincy A 
Shaw’s school in Boston, w ee 


WITH INEXPENSIVE APPARATUS. 


E. B. YOUNG, Master Prince School, Boston : Bailey's Inductive Physics 
has been in use under my observation, and I am glad to testify to the value 
of what seems to me one of the simplest, most ingenious, truly educational 
methods, thus far devised for teaching physics in our grammar schools. 

CHARLES f. KING, Master Dearborn School, Boston : 1 have used 
the course in my classes with the best re-ults. 
serve and to think for themselves. 
aaevere The experiments selected are well adapted to create a growing love 
or nature study, and at the same time are easy to perform in the regular 


The children are led to ob 
They become deeply interested in the 


(JOHN CfA CKA RD, Instructor in Science, Brookline, Mass.: Bailey's 
Physics is a perfect inspiration, — by far the best thing along its line that ! 


ae M. DEAN, ‘nstructor in Physics, Webster, Mass.: The results from 
the use of Bailey's Physics in our schools have been very good. 
| c. SCOT Instructor in Science, Normal School, Oswego, N. It is 
| the best book of its kind that I have seen, ‘ 
and are gaining in power of personal investigation as well as learning muc! 
of value to them. 


FRANCIS W. PARKER, Principal Cook County Normal School, 1//.. 
I have known Mr. B 71 


Our pupils are greatly interested, 


ailey for years, and know him to be an excellent teacher 
Mr. Bailey has no superior, and 


physical science in elementary grades 
aboratory equipment. His success 


as simply phenomenal. 


Correspondence invited. 


. . Boston, New York, Chicago. 
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New Text-Books of Great ‘Importance. 
CHILDREN'S STORIES IN AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


By HENRIETTA CHRISTIAN WRIGHT. 


No more appropriate book for school 
into the Indian language, Irving, 
are considered and treated with 


How the Republic is Governed. 
By NOAH BROOKS. 16mo. 75 cents, net. 


boston Daily Advertiser.—This is a most valuable little hand-book by Noah Brooks, whic 
place as a text-book in our grammar schools, and should also be given a care 
who are not thoroughly familiar with our institutions and form of government. 


Primer of Psychology. 
By GEORGE TRUMBULL LADD. 12mo. 226 pages. $1.00, net. 


This remarkable book has passed into its sizth edition within a year and a half of its 
lication. It is being rapidly adopted in high and normal schools, and by teachers 


who wish an elementary text-book. 


Latin Literature. 


By J. W. MACKAIL. 12mo. $1.25, net. 
The English Novel. 
By WALTER RALEIGH. 12mo. $1.25, net. 


English Composition. 
By BARRETT WENDELL, Professor in Harvard College. 


‘Lam now using Professor Wendell’s * English Composition” in my classes, and regard ita superior 


work.”’—B. F. RILEY, Professor of English, University of Georgia. 


1 reading than this could be imagined. 
Cooper, Bryant, Prescott, Hawthorne, Bancroft, Longfellow, Whittier, Mrs. Stowe, Lowell, and Parkman 
constant reference to that side of their works and personalities which most nearly appeals to children. 


The Making of the Nation, 1783-1817. 
By President FRANCIS A. WALKER. 


; This History deals with the era of the adoption of the Constitution and the subsequent weld- 
ing together of the different states. 


It is the only one published representing the new psychology. 


12mo. $1.25. 


h merits a 
ful study by all voters 


” 


Series. 


everywhere 


Great Systems. 12mo. 


Professor JOHN Fiskr.— 
During the Middle Ages.’ 


12mo. $1.50. 


and with deep interest. 


Im Preparation, 


Mailing price, for Introduction, 94 cents. 
The subject speaks for itself. 


Eliot, the translator of the Bible 


12mo. $1.25. 


It constitutes the third volume in the ‘‘ American History 


No text-book covering this period surpasses it for carefulness in advanced study. 


Herbart and The Herbartians. 
By CHARLES DeGARMO, Ph. D., President of the Herbartian 
Society in America. 12mo. 


‘**Some one has said there can be no great need without the means of supplying such need, and no 
pub- sooner did the fraternity realize its needs of a knowledge of the essentials of Herbart than Dr. De Garmo’s 

excellent work on ‘Herbart and the Herbartians,’ by Scribner’s Sons, of New York, appeared, a book which, 
costing but a dollar, gives all that the teacher really needs, and gives it with devout loyalty and sensible 
discrimination.”—Journal of Education. 


HISTORY OF RELIGION. 
By ALLAN MENZIES, D.D., University of St Andrews 
A sketch of Primitive Religious Beliefs and Practices, and of the original character of the 


$1.50, net. 


Civilization During the Middle Ages. 
By GEORGE BURTON ADAMS, Professor of History in Yale 
University. 
“Pray accept my thanks for the copy of Professor Adams’s ‘ Civilization 


ie f It goes over ground with which | am especially familiar. 
the part of history which I used to teach at Harvard, 


$1.00, net. 


12mo. $2.50 


The medizval was 
I have read Professor Adams’s book with great care, 


i It is a masterly piece of work, and fills a place which no other book in English 
supplies. To the student approaching the subject of mediwval history it is indispensable,” 


OXFORD MANUALS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


This important series of books will consist of six in number, designed especially for text-books. 
of using each volume independently if a particular period is to be studied, or the whole series when the entire history is under consideration. 


and the same will be divided as follows: 


The Making of the English Nation, 55 B.C.11-35 A.D. 
The Early Plantagenets, A.D. 1135-1328. 
The Hundred Years’ War, A.D. 1328-1485. 


Edited by Professor OMAN, of Oxford. 


It will have the advantage of a low price (50 cents for each volume), and the possibility 


The texts will be ready by the 20th of March, 


England and the Reformation, A.D. 1485-1603. 
King and Parliament, A.D. 1603-1714. 
The Making of the British Empire, A.D. 1714-1832. 


Write for our Descriptive Text-Book Catalogue and New Illustrated List of Books for School Libraries. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers. 


New York. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


A Srupy or Deatu. By Henry Mills Alden, 
York: Harper & Brothers. Cloth. Gilt. 336 pp. 
This title was repellant as I read it, and the book was about 

to be laid aside without notice; but, carelessly, I opened it at 
random, and fell upon a sentence that was a bit mystical, and 
my purpose was confirmed; but then came the sentences in 
quick succession: ‘ Redemption is creative, and creation is 
redemptive”; ‘* The bee, closely observed, is seen to inject 
into each cell of honey some poison from its own sting, which 
makes the sweetness wholesome”; ** Faith boldly occupies the 
field of pessimism, finding therein its largest scope”; ‘+ The 
dove flies; the serpent creeps; and yet the dove is fond, and 
the serpent is the emblem of wisdom”; ‘* The serpent was 
lifted up in the wilderness”; “ Through electricity, our solar 
heritage has been restored to us”; ‘*Science is redeeming 
matter, making its veils transparent.’’ It is needless to say 
that the title lost its repellant characteristics, and that every 
page had charms. It is not often that any writer has such a 
delicious way of seasoning philosophic theology with nature 
and science, as is done on nearly every page of this remarkable 
book. He starts out with the hollow echo of the grave digyer’s 
spade, and the scales and crucible of the chemist touch not the 
mystery, and “ for the most part, those homilies wherewith we 
help out the funereal gloss that we have put upon death, open- 
eyed emptiness, and fatuity”; but he treats the subjects so 
refreshingly that, whether we accept his conclusions or not, we 
can but find relief in the firmness of faith and clearness of 
vision with which he finds comfort in his processes. 


A German Reaper ror Becinners: With Noves 
Vocaputary. By Charles Harris of Adelbert College. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 356 pp. Price, $1.00. 

This book provides for the beginner in German easy and 
interesting selections, which can be used by him with profit 
from his very first lesson. The author demonstrates that for 
this purpose it is impossible to use short sturies, plays, or other 
simple texts, since whatever is written for the general public 
must present difficulties of thought, style, and vocabulary, 
which discourage the beginner, and often rob his study of its 
interest. Exercises for this work must be very simple, and 
carefully graded. This book has been made with the patience 


at 


fa genius, and the genius of a master. 

AND Her Suivs. By Mary Hubbard 
New York: The American Sunday-school Union. 
Cloth. 203 pp. Price, 90 cents. 

‘** Dorothy’s Ships” is not merely an interesting story; it is 
iseful, because a two-fold lesson is taught. The first lesson 
is, don’t get discouraged and depend on charity, but use your 

wn brains and go to work with your own hands. ‘The second 
‘sson is to those who know nothing of the hard personal strug- 

to get bread for loved ones. Let them look at struggling 

Nes through the eyes of Dorothy and Rick, and they will be 
‘oved to pity and help. 


New 


DoRoTHY 
Howell. 
i2mo. 


\Npy’s Warp. By James Otis. Philadelphia: The 
Penn Publishing Company. Cloth. 358-pp. Price, $1.25. 
Boys especially will be pleased with this story by the author 
' Toby Tyler,” ‘‘ The Braganza Diamond.” ete. 


The storijes 


by Mr. James Otis are clean, pure, and wholesome. Nothing 

in them is sensational, improbable, or untrue to life, while in 

all he writes his warm and tender sympathy for boys and girls 
who are in any wise unfortunate is felt by the reader as an 
ennobling, inspiring influence, 

OakLeian. By Ellen Douglass Deland. New York : 
Harper & Brothers. Illustrated. 233 pp. Price, $1.25. 
This is a stepmother story, sure to please or displease ae- 

cording to circumstances. It is a story of home life, of the 
little daily annoyances which are familiar in many homes. It 
is thoroughly natural, and leans strongly to the stepmother side 
of domestic affairs. A widower with four children, the oldest 
a girl of sixteen, marries a young woman with an earnest pur- 
pose to serve him and his home. The oldest daughter leads in 
very natural rebellion, in which the other children join. The 
earnest, noble woman easily wins the younger members of the 
family; but her struggle for Edith’s respect, confidence, and 
affection is a trying one. 

THe History or ORATORY 
TO THE Present TIME. 
Chicago: 8S. C. Griggs & Co. 440 pp. 
Despite the recent revivals of intercollegiate debating at 

Harvard, and Yale, and Princeton, Easterners hardly appreci- 
ate the importance or the utility of public speaking. It may be 
that they have outgrown the need for this sort of leadership, 
and can rely with safety upon the press and upon incidental 
conversation for intellectual guidance and inspiration, as well 
as for the daily news. In the West, especially the middle 
West, interstate, intercounty, intercollege debates have a hold 
upon students and upon the public, which is encouraging and 
significant. With less of culture, even in the great central 
metropolis, than in the longer-settled states, the West has more 
of enthusiasm, and the love of publie talking is only one sign of 
this most hopeful condition. 

Oratory, the power of appealing to many, to the multitude it 
may be, by word of mouth; the power of voicing the thoughts, 
and feelings, and passions of tle hearers; the power of forcing 
the listeners to think and act in harmony with the speaker’s wish, 
—all this is purely a luxury to the state, the individual, or a 
righteous cause. All have succeeded without its aid, and yet it 
is an ally than which hardly anything is more potent in making 
for success. The story of the siege of Troy, of the migration 
under Moses and Aaron, of Athens and the Achwan League, of 
Catiline and Warren Hastings, of the Crusades and the Refor- 
mation,— each reveal the terrible power which sometimes rests 
with the man who can talk. 

Granted that the orator must be born to his gift, yet nothing 
stands out more clearly in the stories of the great orators than 
that the gift can become most effective only through training. 
Self-training it may be, with pebbles in one’s mouth, yet always 
the training which means study and thought, the application of 
common sense to all that one can learn about the methods and the 
results of others. It is such training that Professor Sears of 
Brown University endeavors— with much success-—to make 
easier by his *‘ History of Oratory.” All of us cannot learn to 
rival Daniel Webster or Napoleon. There is a deal of differ- 
ence between the speeches with which Chatham and Burke and 
Fox and Sheridan moved the English lawmakers, and those 
speeches — even the maiden speeches —which are heard about 
in our legislative halls, But for all this, public speaking is an 


THE AGE OF 
By Lorenzo Sears. 


FROM 


art, and a most important one, the elements of which must be 
acquired by anyone who hopes to achieve success in public life. 


J. B. Liprixncorr & Co., Philadelphia, issue a 
charming little English grammar of forty-six pages, by Flor- 
ence Beeton. In this, grammar is minnified. 


Lee & Survarp, Boston, issue, in attractive style, 
* Aunt Billy,” by Alyn Yates Keith (price, $1.25), and 
‘* Essie,” a romance in rhyme, by Laura Dayton Fessenden. 
(Price, $1.50.) 

Maynarp, Merriti, & Co., New York and Bos- 
ton, issue No. 12 of their German Text Series, ‘‘ Das 


Deutsche Ordenland Preussen,”” by H. Von Treitschke, edited 
by W. S. Lyon, A. M. 


as 


Tur Cook county envelopes for 1896 are bound 
in paper covers, which makes the lessons, lectures, exer- 
cises, ete., of much greater value than the unbound and non- 
uniform papers in the envelope. 


Tue Baker & Taytor Company, New York, 
issue from the pen of Frederick B. Goddard (cloth, $1.00) 
‘* Giving and Getting Credit,” a work relating to the practical 
and daily use of credit by business men. The author is master 
of the subject, and the work abounds in striking ideas and 
valuable suggestions. It treats of the meaning and uses of 
credits; of failures; of changes in business conditions; esti- 
mating credits; suggestions and precautions; collections ; cor- 
porations and trusts; the mercantile agency system; credit 
guaranty or indemnity systems; a uniform bankrupt law; 
panies; and the panic of 1893 and its causes. The appendix 
contains the assignment, insolvent, and exemption laws of each 
of the states and territories. 


() 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


SELECTIONS FROM VERGIL’S GEORGICS, 
by J. Remsen Bishop. Price, 25 cents. 
Company. 

Miss PRESTON’S LEAVEN. By author of ‘* Preston Papers.” 
25 cents. New York: Teachers’ Publishing Company. 

ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. By Lyman Hall. Price, $1.00.—SELEc- 
TIONS FROM Virt ROMAE, Edited by Robert Arrowsmith and Charles 
Knapp. Price, 75 cents. LABORATORY WORK IN CHEMISTRY, By 
Edward H. Keiser. Price, 50 cents. INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. By Brander Matthews. Price, $1.00, 
New York: American Book Company. 

HISTORY OF THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. By 
Edward Gibbon (Vol, L.). Edited by J. B. Bury. Price, $2.00. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 

GREENLAND IcEFIELDS. By G. Frederick Wright and Warren 
Upham. Price, $2.00. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 

VicToR IN BuZZLAND. By Mrs. A.F.Bell. Price,25cents. Chicago: 
A. Flanagan. 

HANDBOOK OF ARCTIC DISCOVERIES. Price, $1.00. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

ANGIER’S LE GENDRE DE M. POIRIER. 
Price, 30 cents. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

PATRIOTIC QUOTATIONS. Compiled by Hans Wagner. Price, 25 cents. 
San Francisco: Whitaker & Ray Company. 


Edited for sight reading 
Cincinnati: Robert Clarke 


Price, 


By A. W. Greely. 
By Benjamin W. Wells. 


A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co-Operative Association, Suit 101 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Il. 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

This preparation by its action 
in promoting digestion, and as 
a nerve food, tends to preven’ 
and alleviate the headache aris- 
ing from a disordered stomach, 
or that of a nervous origin. 


Dr. F. A. Roberts, Waterville, Me., 
says: 

“Have found it of great benefit in 
nervous headache, nervous dyspepsia, 
and neuralgia ; and think it is giving 
great satisfaction when it is thoroughly 
tried.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


March 26-28: Southeastern Nebraska Educa- 
tional Association, Lincoln, Neb. 

March 27-28: Central Illinois Teachers’ Asso 
ciation, Danville, fl. 

April 1-3: North Nebraska Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Fremont, Neb. 

April 2: Central Nebraska Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Hastings, Neb. 

April 2-4: Indiana Southern Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Washington, Ind. 

April 2-4: Southwestern Iowa Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Council Bluffs, Ia. 

April 2-4: Northern Indiana Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Marion, Ind. 

April 3-4: Southeastern Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association, Madison, Wis. 

April 7-9: Ontario Educational Association, 
Toronto, Ont. 

April 24-25: Northern Illinois Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Ottawa, III. 

April 30-May 2: Western Drawing Teachers’ 
Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 

June 23: Texas Colored Teachers’ State Asso- 
ciation, Corsicana, Tex. 

June 23-25: Missouri State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Carthage, Mo. 

June 24-26: University Convocation of New 
Yori, Albany, N. Y. 

July 1-3: New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Rochester, N. Y. 

July 7-10: National Educational Association, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

July 9, 10, 11, and 13: American Institute of 
Instruction, Bethlehem, N. H. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The annual banquet of the Williams Alumni 
Association of Chicago was held February 18. 
The twelfth annual meeting and banquet of the 
Pennsylvania Williams Alumni Association was 
held February 21 in Philadelphia. Dr. Lafavour, 
*83, represented the college. At the business 
meeting, Edward L. Perkins, ’63, was elected 
as president. The New England Association 
met at the Parker house February 27. Mr. 
Daniel Mariam of Worcester presided. Mr. 
James W. Barker was elecied president for 
next year. 

Phillips Andover Alumni met in biennial re- 
union at Hotel Vendome February 26, in large 
numbers, including the present senior class. 
Rev. E. G. Porter of Ashmont presided. 
Among the after-dinner speakers were Prin- 
cipal Bancroft, Lieutenant-Governor Walcott, 
Mayor Quincy, and Professors Harris and 
Churchill. Among the pleasant features of the 
occasion was the presentation to the academy of 
the portraits of President Kirkland of Harvard 
(a graduate of 1785) and Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes (a graduate of 1825). 

‘The preliminary trials for the Smith-Rollins 
oratorical prizes have been held at Dartmouth 
and the following-named men selected : Seniors, 
I. J. Cox, Philadelphia; A. T. Sn.ith, Dover; 
Craven Laycock, Bristol; R. H. Fletcher, 
Hanover. Juniors and sophomores, F. E. 
Shaw, Lynn; J. F. Ryan, Milltown, Me.; R. F. 
Marden, Lowell; and H. P. Patey, Hopkinton. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


An important conference of high school mas- 
ters and college professors was held recently in 
Boston University to take action on the report 
of the conference recently held at Columbia 
College on uniform entrance requirements in 


history. Mr. Ray Greene Huling of the Eng- 
lish high school of Cambridge presided. The 
report of the conference was presented by Pro- 
fessor A. B. Hart of Harvard, and, after a 
three hours’ discussion, it was adopted by a 
vote of 22 to 5. The new movement increases 
the number of hours of study of history to 
three periods a week for two years. 

The Eastern Association of Physics Teachers 
was held at Worcester February 15. An inter- 
esting programme was discussed in the pres- 
ence of an intelligent and attentive audience. 

It is reported that the Harvard faculty have 
voted, as an informal expression of opinion, 
to reduce the collegiate course from four years 
to three. The vote stood 50 in favor, and 35 
against the change. President Eliot remarked, 
in reference to this vote, ‘‘ No conclusion seems 
to be even in sight.’”” The plan must secure 
the approval of the board of overseers and cor- 
poration before it becomes a law. The plan 
most favorably considered is to reduce the 
number of courses for a B. A. and increase the 
standard of excellence required in each. In 
reference to this proposed plan, an exchange 
paper remarks : ‘* There is already in this coun- 
try an idea that a young man may be railroaded 
through his course of study from the kinder- 
garten to the university with great profit to him- 
self and to the community. And so we hear 
much talk of ‘* saving time” —in the primary 
schools, im the grammar schools, in the high 
schools, and now in the college. All such ac- 
tion is calculated to impress the public with the 
idea that the modern road to learning is an air 
line, rock-ballasted steel-rail, double-tracked 
affair, over which limited expresses may run to 
beat the record. That there are danger signals 
all along the line does not appear to have en- 
tered his head.” 

At the annual town meeting in Melrose, Rev. 
Oliver A. Roberts, the citizens’ candidate, was 
elected chairman over Mr. John A. Norris, the 
Republican candidate, who has filled that office 
for the past nine years, by a plurality of 419 
votes. 

Mrs. Josiah Fiske of New York has given 
$5,000 to Radcliffe College in honor of her late 
husband, a former resident of Cambridge. 

Professor Arthur E. Gilman, regent of Rad- 
cliffe College, and executive head of the insti- 
tution, has resigned, and his resignation has 
been accepted, to take effect at the end of this 
year. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Hon. Thomas W. Bicknell, founder of the 
JouRNAL OF Epucation, has been living in 
Providence for three years, and at the last 


election went upon the schoolboard. Mr. 
Bicknell will devote himself to this work as 
few men would or could. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Over 100 teachers from every part of the 
state attended the fifth annual meeting of the 
Connecticut Association of Classical and High 
School Teachers at Hartrord, February 22. 

The Bridgeport board of education has de- 
cided to allow the opening of a lunch counter 
in the high school building for the benefit of 


those scholars who are in school from 8.30) 


A. M. till 1 o’clock. Cocoa, coffee, sandwiches, 
and other light food will be sold at cost. The 
same plan is observed in the _Norwich Free 
Academy, and in the Hartford high school. 

Professors G. B. Adams and G. P. Fisher of 
Yale University have resigned as editors of the 
Yale Review, and their places will be filled by 
Professor W. F. Blackman, E. G. Bourne, and 
Irving Fisher, all of Yale University. 

An alumni association of the old ‘‘ General 
Russell school” has been formed at New Haven. 
There are about 4,000 graduates of this famous 
school scattered throughout the United States. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

Dr. Poland, state superintendent of New 
Jersey, has been elected to succeed the late Dr. 
Calkins as assistant superintendent in New 
York. Dr. Poland is admirably fitted for the 
position, as he has been, for the last ten years. 
in close touch with New York schools and 
teachers. 

Professor William C. Russel, a graduate from 
Columbia College, professor in Antioch College, 
Brown University, and for three years acting 
president of Cornell University, died at his 
home in Yonkers February 23. He was eighty- 
two years old —the oldest graduate of his col- 
lege — at the time of his death. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The Dr. Burrowes memorial committee issue 
a request for asilver contribution from the 
state normal schools in honor of Dr. Thomas 
H. Burrowes. They make the modest request 
that the average from each school shall be 25 
cents. Dr. Burrowes was in the strictest sense 
the father of the normal school system. A 
beautiful life-size memorial portrait has been 
prepared, and will be appropriately framed and 
presented to each school in the state. 


MARYLAND. 


In the Baltimore schools there are 86,362 
pupils, 1,472 women and 142 men teachers. 


DELAWARE. 


Professor W. D. Tyndall’s address before 
the New Century Club of Wilmington, upon the 
needs of a state normal school, was printed in 


spoken and printed speech have had a marked 
influence in attracting attention to the value 
and importance of professional training. He 
massed the authorities on the subject in a mas- 
terly way. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 


The second meeting of the Cuyahoga County 
School Superintendents’ Club was held at 
Cleveland, March 7. The topics discussed 
were: 1. High school courses of study. 2. Of 
what value are public school libraries? 3. How 
much of elementary science work should be 
done below the high school. 4. To what extent 
should the superintendent make himself felt as 
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in the University of Edinburgh. New eqj- 
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physics.”—Prof. W. C. WRIGHT, Yale University 

Kirst-rate book for advanced students.”’—Prof. 
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Institute. 
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Nineteenth Century Literature. 


By GEorGE 


SAINTSBURY, 


Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the University of Edinburgh ; formerly of Merton College, Oxford. 


12mo. Cloth. Extra Gilt Top, $1.50. 


“ Considering the mass of material from which was to be constructed a volume of moderate size, it is plain that the success achieved 
deserves great praise. I shall call the attention of my classes to it, confident that acquaintance with it will greatly stimulate their 
interest in the literature of the period discussed.”—Pres. CHARLES Manty, D.D., Furman University, Greenville, S. C. 
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Edition. 
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Royal Geographical Society. 16mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


Charles Lyell and Modern Geology. By Prof. T. G. Bonney, 
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meansthe prevention of scores 
of cases of colds, coughs, 
bronchitis, pneumonia, and 
consumption. Wet feet do 
not directly make the germs 
of consumption appear in the 
lungs; but they do cause 
coughs and colds and inflam- 
mation of the throat andlungs; 
weaken the whole system. In 
this condition the germs of 
consumption find just the soil 
in which to work. 

Scott’s Emulsion of Cod- 
liver Oil, with Hypophos- 
phites, is a most valuable rem- 
edy for restoring the system 
to health before these germs 
get the upper hand. 


SCOTT’S EMULSION has been endorsed 
by the medical profession for twenty years. 
(Ask your doctor.) This is because it is 
always f2latable—always untform—always 
contains the purest Norwegian Cod-liver Oil 
and Hypophosphites. 


enrich the course of instruction, to elevate the 

standard of professional ideals, to intensify 

educational sentiment and enthusiasm. 
WISCONSIN. 

Editor A. E. Winship:of the JouRNAL OF 
Epucation lectured before the Whitewater 
normal school on the evening of February 4. 

The Farmers’ Alliance Institutes are much 
pleased when they can secure a teacher as 
speaker upon an educational topic, notably a 
woman speaker. At Madison, February 5, 
Miss Kate Sabin, superintendent of West Dane 
county, gave a brilliant address. 

The Northeast Wisconsin Association will 
meet March 30, 31, and April 1 with W. C. 
Hewitt of Oshkosh as president. The South- 
eastern Association will meet April 2-4 with 
Professor Upham of Whitewater as president. 

The annual meeting of the state board of 
normal regents was held at Madison on the 5th 
inst. 

The state has had an unexpected excitement 
the past year, caused by the annual report of 
Superintendent Oscar Vaderson of Winnebago 
county, who attacks the university and notably 
its president, Dr. C. Kk. Adams, on the ground 
of extravagance in salaries, and aristocracy in 
spirit and methods. It looked quite serious for 
a time, but it eventuated in a better anderstand- 
ing and the strengthening of the university in 
the public regard. 


PACIFIC STATES. 
CALIFORNIA. 

The famous case of the United States vs. 
Jane L. Stanford, executrix of the late Senator 
Stanford, appealed from the circuit to the 
supreme court, is again, the third time, de- 
cided in favor of the defendant. The sum 
involved in the decision was $15,000,000. 'This 
means that the Stanford University will not be 


Put up in socent and $1.00 sizes. The small 
size may be enough to cure your cough or 
help your baby. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
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a governing factor in the grades? 5. School 
entertainments; when and how often should 
they be given? 

MISSOURI. 


State Superintendent John R. Kirk, together 
with the county school commissioners and 
superintendents, have prepared carefully 
arranged graded course of study for the county 
schools of Missouri, which is to be made the 
text for all the spring and summer county 
institutes. Twelve thousand copies of the book 
are published, and it will be furnished probably 
free to the rural teachers of the state,—if any 
charge is made, it will be but five cents. Mr. 
Kirk believes that the institute is a school where 
everyone should work; that it is not merely a 
school to teach the common branches, nor to 
prepare for examinations, nor is it a review 
schvol; itis not a place for ianguidly listening 
to lectures. Women, as well as men, should 
take their hats off. Every teacher should have 
pencil and notebook, and should come to help 


STATE OF OHIO, City or TOLEDO, 
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FRANK J. CHENEY makes oath that be is the 
senior partner of the firm of F. J. Cheney & Co., 
doing business in the city of Toledo, county and 
state aforesaid, and that said firm will pay the 
sum of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for each 


FRANK J. CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in my 
presence, this 6th day of December, A D., 1886 


A. W. GLEASON, 
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Hall's Catarrh Cure is taken internally, and 
acts directly on the bloodand mucous surfaces 
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F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O, 
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closed, as it must have been had the case been 
decided against the Stanford estate. 
IDAHO. 

The Nez Perce County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion held a meeting on March 7, President 
W. O. Cummings in the chair. <A fine pro- 
gramme was presented and discussed. 

A circular has recently been issued from the 
State University giving information as to the 
various courses or studies offered. The annual 
catalogue will be issued in April. 

The recent teachers’ institute held in Moscow 
was addressed by President F. B. Gault. 


COLORADO. 
Slate Editor, O. S. MOLES, Denver. 

Chancellor W. F. McDowell of Denver Uni- 
versity has been appointed chairman of the 
state board of pardons, to fill the vaecaney 
caused by the resignation of President Slocum 
of Colorado College, who has occupied that im- 
portant position for a number of years. 

The prizes offered by the Society of the Sons 
of the Revolution for the best essays on topics of 
national importance were won by, students of 
Jarvis Hall and high school district No. 7, Den- 
ver, respectively. Both prizes were won by 


boys. 
The enrollment of the high school of district 
No. 17, Denver, now exceeds 800. Principal 


Downs is making the school one of the finest in 
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the country, and the phenomenal growth of the 
school is largely due to his judicious manage- 
ment. 

No state educational institution has so fully 
proved its right to exist and to receive the 
hearty support and patronage of the people as 
the state normal school. During the five years 
it has been under the’ charge of President 
Snyder, it has increased in attendance from 
sixty-five to more than 500. Its reputation has 
become national on account of the superior work 


done within its walls. The state board of edu- 
cation made no mistake two years ago when it 
unanimously reélected President Snyder for a 
term of years. He has his individuality, not 
alone upon the hundreds of students of the 
state normal, but also upon the educational life 
of the state at large. 

Professor Russell of the State University 
gave an able address to the teachers of district 
No. 2, Denver, February 8, upon the subject, 
Ideal Teacher.” 

Principal William H. Smiley of high school 
No. 1 gave an interesting paper upon the use of 
the library by high school pupils at a meeting 
of the directors of the city library. In the 
paper he expressed the belief that the pupil 
should read at least one book per month in 
addition to his school work. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— Under the title of ‘‘ America’s Interest in 
Eastern Asia,’ the Hon. John Barrett, United 
States minister to Siam, presents in the opening 
article of the North American Review for March 
the gross neglectof American maritime and trade 
interests, and points out the methods whereby a 


remedy may be obtained. A paper on the 
‘*Revival of the Olympian Games” is con- 
tributed by Mr. George Horton, United States 
consul at Athens, and in ‘‘ Our Foreign ‘Trade 
and Consular Service” Mr. Charles Dudley 
Warner deals with a very important subject. 
Under the caption of ‘‘ The Excise Question,” 
two contributions are given: the Hon. Warner 
Miller asking ** What Shall We Do with the 
Excise Question ?” and the Right Rev. William 
Croswell Doane, bishop of Albany, on ‘‘ Liquor 
and Law.” ‘The third installment of ‘ The 
Future Life and the Condition of Man Therein” 
is by the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. The 
Hon. George N. Southwick describes the con- 
dition of ** Our Defenceless Coasts,” and Pro- 
fessor N. S. Shaler treats of ** The Natural 
History of Warfare.” ‘‘ Jamaica as a Field for 
Investment” is by His Excellency Sir Henry 
A. Blake, governor of Jamaica. ‘‘ Free Silver 
and the Savings Banks” elicits opinions from 
Mr. John P. Townsend, New York, and Mr. 


by Professor 
harcotic Or injurious drug. Endorsed by leading physicians 


Prepared 


only by 


Charles H. Smith of Colorado. A timely sym- 
|posium on ‘Congress and Its Critics’ is com- 
|posed of Senator H. C. Hansbrough of North 
| Dakota; Representatives Nelson Dingley, Jr., 
}of Maine, chairman of the ways and means 
}committee; William Elliott of South Carolina, 
| George B. McClellan of New York, and C. P. 
| Taft of Ohio. Other articles ably discussed 
jare: Recent Photographic Invention,” by 
| Ellerslie Wallace, M. D.; ‘* Woman’s Wages,” 
jby Kate Stephens; ‘*A Guerrilla Eden,” by 


Educators, Students, and Brain-workers 
everywhere acknowledge that 
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LR 56 West 25th St. 
New York, 


Crosby's Cold andCatarrh Cure —rhe best remedy kuown for ogld in the head and sore throat. By mail, 50 cents. 


Felix Oswald; and ‘‘ Chemists as Leaders,” by 
Peter Townsend Austen. Price, $5.00 a year; 
single copy, 50 cents. New York, 3 East Four- 
teenth street. 


— Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly for 
March contains the following able articles: 
‘Principles of Taxation (II.),— Part II,” by 
David A. Wells, LL.D., D.C.L.; ‘ The Failure 
of Scientific Materialism,” by Professor Wi|- 
helm Ostwald; ‘‘ Steppes, Deserts, and Alkali 
Lands,” by Professor E. W. Ailgard (illus- 
trated) ; ** The Study of Inheritance,” by Pro- 
fessor W. K. Brooks (concluded) ; ‘ Exercise 
as a Remedy,” by Henry Ling Taylor, M. D.; 
‘* The Story of a Monkey,” by M. J. Dybowski 
(illustrated); ‘* Normal and Heightened Sug- 
gestibility,” by Professor W. Romaine New- 
bold; ‘*'The Coming of the Rains in Guiana,” 
by James Rodway; ‘The Ancient Islanders of 
California,” by Professor C. F. Holder (illus- 
trated); ‘* Acclimatization,” by Professor Wil- 
liam Z. Ripley (first paper); ‘ Educational 
Values in the Elementary School,” by Professor 
M. V. O'Shea; ‘‘ The Velocity of Electricity,” 
by Gifford Le Clear (illustrated) ; ‘* Sketch of 
William Starling Sullivant” (with portrait) ; 
‘* Professional Institutions (XI.),— Painter,” by 
Herbert Spencer; correspondence: ‘* Alcohol 
and Crime”; editor’s table: ‘‘ Nature of Lib- 
erty,” ‘*The New Natural History”; scientific 
literature; and fragments of science. Price, 
$5.00 a year; singie number, 50 cents. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 


— “A Whim and a Chance,” by William T. 
Nichols, is the complete novel in the March 


Lippincott’s. Beside this, the number contains 
much of interest. Philadelphia; J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co.; $3.00 a year. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Chaperone for March; terms, $1.00 a year. 
St. Louis. 

Annals of the Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence for March; terms, $6.00 a year. Philadelphia. 


Poywar Science Monthly for March; terms, 
$5.00 a year. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
The Treasury for March; terms, $2.50 a year. 


New York: E. B. Treat. 

The Atlantic Monthly for March; terms, $4.00 
ayear. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

The E£electic for March; terms, $5.00 a year. 
New York: E. R. Pelton. 

American Kitchen Magazine for March; terms, 
$1.00 a year. Boston: 485 Tremont street. 

Journal of the Franklin Institute for March; 
terms, $5.00 a year, Philadelphia: The Franklin In- 


stitute. 
er for March; terms, $3.00 a year. New 
Pork 

The Review of Reviews for March; terms, $2.50 
ayear. New York. 

The Forwm for April; terms, $3.00 a year. New 


York: The Forum Publishing Company. 

The Educational Review for March; terms, $3.00 
ayear. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

The Homiletic Review tor March; terms, $3.00 4 
year. New York 

The Central for March; terms, $1.00 a year. Cleve 
land: The Central Manufacturing Company. 


CATARRH 


DIRECTIONS 


for using 
CREAM BALM. 


Apply a particle of (he 
Baim well up into the nos 
trils, Aftera moment dri 
strong breath through th 
nose. Usethree times adi), 
after meals preferred, cu 
before retiring. 


ELY’S CREAM BALM 
opens and cleanses the Ni- 
sal Passages, Allays Pain 
and Inflammation, Heals 
the Sores, Protects the 
Membrane from colds, Ke- 


f Taste 


quickly absorbed, and gives relief at once. 
Price 50 cents, at Druggists or by mail. 
Al ELV RROTHERS, Warren St.. New York 


Tae Journat or Epvcation is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the wishes of 
a large majority of its subscribers, it is sent 
regularly until definitely ordered to be discon- 
tinued, but will be discontinued on expiration 
if the subscriber so desires. Please send re- 
mittances by draft, postal or express order, of 
registered letter to the publishers, New Exo 
LAND PUBLISHING CoMmPANY. 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Title. A 

ABOUT class-room discipline there are diverse views. Some boards of education insist upon strong 
selections from Viri Romae............. Arrowsmith & Kna 1 rican Hook Co., N. x. $1.0 testimonials as to government, even when the work is simple; others realize that if they can 
Taboratory Work in Chemistry. ..................... | Area {eds.}. re 7 : : po concede something here they can get more in other ways for the salary they want to pay. There are schools 
introduction te the Study of American Literature.. Matthews “ ar ae “| Under weak general management—where the principal has little force, and is in the habit of requiring 
Trigonometry for Schools and Colleges Anderego & Re : G . 1.00 | every teacher to settle all her own difficulties, reporting to the board as incompetent any teacher who finds 

‘tory of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Em PEE Git e. inn & Co., Boston. 80] it necessary to report cases to him, even for consultation. These are hard schools,—the discipline differs 
mpire. Macmillan & N. 2.00 in every room, and anew teacher is always To such a school we should send only an 
fowish [deals and Other Jacobs. 1.2 object of experiment with the pupils. LASS- OOM unusually strong disciplinarian, able to 
The Book of a Hundred Games.................-...... White. Chisvias Gori Sire . 2.50 | hoid her own, although every other room in the building was going tu the demnition bow-wows. There are 
Creer Wright & U shan D ry Scribner s Sons, N.Y. 1.00 other schools where the priucipal’s influence is felt everywhere, and the discipline is uniform from primary 
Handbook of Arctic Greeley. Roberts Brothers, ly 1/00] part the pupils will ell. The pupils are there for business, and if the teacher does her 


angier’s Le Gendre de M. Porrier...............0000. 
selections from Vergil’s 
Patriotic Quotations 


Wells (ed.). 
Bell 


Bishop {ed.]. 
Wagner. 


D.C. Heath & (o.. 30 
A. Flanagan, Chicago. +25 
Robert Clarke Co., Cincinnati. 2 
Whitaker & Ray Co., San Francisco. .2 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


A Scnoot Course Experr- 
vupnTAL Vnysics, by F. H. Bailey, is a great 
work on inductive elementary physical science 
without a laboratory and without expensive 


apparatus. Mr. Packard, of the Brookline 
liigh school says it is a perfect inspiration, ** by 
far the best thing alongits line that I know of.” 
Charles B. Scott of Oswego says it is the best 
book in its line that he has seen, in its adapta- 
ibility to the children, in the simplicity of appara- 
tus and experiments, in the selection of topics 
of physical science so fundamental and essen- 
tial for an understanding of the most common 
phenomena of every-day life. E. Bentley 
Young of the Prince school, Boston, says: * It 
brings home to the mind of the pupil the laws 
of nature in a thoroughly practical manner; 
cultivates the power of observation; is in touch 
with the demands of manual training; requires 
exact statements of knowledge gained and leads 
to the art of making out of simple things 
apparatus of value tothe pupil. It is published 
by D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 


‘“CONGRESS IN SESSION.” 


Now is the best season of the year to visit 
Washington, D.C. Royal Blue Line person- 
ally conducted tours leave Boston April 3 and 
15 and May 6. Accommodations are first-class ; 
stop-over privileges at Philadelphia and New 
York. Send for illustrated itinerary and 
‘*Guide to Washington” to A. J. Simmons, N. 
E. A., 211 Washington St., Boston. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The Teachers’ Exchange, located at New 
York City and Nashville, Tenn., whose adver- 
tisement appears in this issue, is an agency 
which has unsurpassed facilities for locating 
teachers both North and South, and supplying 
schools with the very best educational talent. 
It is highly recommended by the profession as 
a reliable medium between teachers and schools. 


Wanted, 


First-class young professor 
for College enterprise. Must 
invest one thousand dollars and 
make permanent engagement. 


2t] Address D. A. BEAMER, Lamar, Mo. 


Wiuship Teachers’ Agency, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Teachers, Superintendents. 
School Officers. 
School Property. 


Courteous 


Equipment. 
Kindergartens, ali grades. 


e 
Private Schools, Culleges. Fai r 


Promp 


Expert 
Service. 


NOTICE. 


Teachers, Trustees, and 
School Boards! 


Do You Want a Teacher ? 
Do You Want a School ? 
Do You Want a First-Class Certificate ? 


If so, correspond with the Southern Corre- 
spondence Normal and Teachers’ Agency. 
We teach all the branches thoroughly by 
mail. We furnish Teachers with positions ; 
also School Boards with teachers. You can 
take a splendid Normal Course and stay at 
home. The only Colored Correspondence 
School and Teachers’ Agency in Kentucky. 
Examination questions carefully prepared 
and sent monthly. Take this course. Se- 
cure you a school or a teacher. Address 


Southern Correspondence Normal and Teachers Agency, 


15 W. F. JARVIS, Manager. 3t] Gero. H. Bairp, Mgr., Russellville, Ky. 


“2 
¢ 


ay 


Exercises for Arbor Day. by 1. 

sm Paper. 64 pages. : Price, 25 Cents. 

ya This helpful little book contains among other things the following: “CHOOSING A TREE,” a 
\ 4 an exercise for twelve pupils; FLOWER PLANTING EXERCISE”; A TREE EXERCISE” 

(0) “THe Four Seasons AMONG TREES’; Memorial Tree Planting Exercises; a number of 

‘ee *Ppropriate Selections for Recitations; Suggestions for Essays; Suggestions for the Trans- (6 
|», (| Planting of Trees, ete. 
\w 
esi Native Trees, A Study for Home and School. mI 
Po! 

ss By L. W. RuSSsELL, Providence, R. I. x 

la jSecond Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Illustrated. Price, 30 cents. > 
ree The author has written about trees as he has seen them in walks and rambles in town i 
A and country, Works upen general botany do not supply the needs of those who wish, with- KS 
par, out difficult study, to come to a friendly acquaintance with the forest and wayside trees parr 
‘yi| Which they daily meet. It is wholly unlike anything that has ever before been published |,“ 
bX! on the subject. & 
h Arbor Day Stencils. 
1) 

¢& The American Teacher | Arbor Day Stencils. 3 
pa FOR MARCH Sold only in Sets, 25 Cents. vr 
Contains a number of EXERCISES and HELPS ° 
‘S for AkBOR Day, adapted to Primary grades. | CaliforniaGiant. Washington Elm. 

wat Price, 10 cents. Charter Oak. God Bless Our Trees. \ A 

ssl NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


83 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


| TEACH 


question of discipline 


TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE 
. ASSOCI ATIO 404 The Auditorium Building 


= = CHICAGO - - 


ESTABLISHED IN 1884. 
POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. 


Seeks Teachers who are ambitious for 
advancement rather than those without 
positions. 


you should write to the 
largest Western Agency, 


for Western Positions - 
ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicayo. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency, 


E. F. FOSTER. Manager. 50) Brom fie ld St... Boston. Mage. 


Telephone, Boston 775—2. 
Introduces to Colleges, 


MERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Familes 
and F oO R E 4 Cc N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents, Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Fu.ton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the fcllowing addresses for 100-page Agency Manual, Free. 
4 Ashburton PL, Boston. 70 Fifth Ave., New Vork. 1242 Twelfth St.. Washington, 
‘55 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto, 420 Century Bldg., Minnenpolis, 
728 Cooper Bldg., Denver. 107 Keith & Perry Bldg., Kansas City. 25 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


110 Tremont Street, Boston. 169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGEN’Y 


& COP, Preprieteors 
Agency Manual free to any address. . + + + One Fee registers in both Offices, 


fhe Teachers’ Cooperative Association of New England 


HAS FILLED 2102 POSITIONS. F. B SPAULDI'NG, Manager, 
Register now Manuai free. {eow] 36 Bromfield St.. BOSTON, 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
EACO N 120 Cremont St... Boston. 
cy 9 t. of iti filled last lirect i 
P. I. MERRILL, Mgr. | 
THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
or desirable positions. Hvidence: ‘“* We prefer to send to Professor Dick for 
by Secretary of Dist. No. —, County, Colorado, to an applicant tor a 
FRED. DICK, Mgr., Kittredge Building, DENVER, COLO, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with es. 2 Assists Teachers in obtaining 
° competent Tonchers. Rw Positions, 
Correspondence with school oflicers and teachers is invited. 


HARLAN P. FRENUn, mauager 24 stace St., Aibany, N Y. 


Metropolitan Teachers Agercy. 


Names competent teachers f 
our teachers.” Reply made 
position, 


We need teachers, and will enrol! 200 readers 
I of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION sree. 
IRVING HAZEN, Manager. {1-13} 28 West 23d St., New York. 
Facilities 
g, secured | Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, | 
17th year. 
ositions 
te P ALLENTOWN, PA Business donein 
Jast year L. B. LANDIS, Proprietor. all the States, 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency) TFRACHERS’ AGEACY 


Oidest and best known in U.S. OF RELIABLE 


Established 1855. American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
3 East 14th St., New York Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
as 


_ | Schools, Families, and Circulars of 
| schools carefully recommended to parents, Selling 
EACHERS °f recognized ability recommended and renting uf school property. 
T for high-grade positions in Pennsylvania and) fest references furnished. 
other States. Send for circulars. Twelfth year. E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
R. L. Myers & Co., Proprietors, Harrisburg, Pa. 


FirtH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth 
VACANCIES IN SCHOOLS 


NEW YORK Cl 

Promptly filled. Competent Teachers located. Write, 
inclosing stamp, to J. R. Frita, Jr., Manager of the 
ERS’ EXCHANGE, Box \2\4, New York City, or 
J. A. WILLAMETTE, Mgr., Nashville, Tenn. dt 


The Southern Educational Pureau 
Has filled vacancies in twelve States, Send stamp 
for terms to H. N. ROBERTSON, Mngr., 

eow) P. O. Box 203, MEMPHIS, TENN, 


American Teachers’ Bureau 


WHEN corresponding with advertisers in 
this paper, please mention the Jourrzal 


Teachers Wanted, } 


(19th year.) S17. Louis, Mo, 


| 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y. } 
| 
— { 
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Vol. 


Longmans English Classics. 


Edited by GrorGe RICE CARPENTER, A.B., Professor of Rhetoric and English Compo- 
sition in Columbia College. With full Notes, Introductions, Bibliographies, and other 
explanatory and illustrative matter. Crown 8vo, cloth. 


New Volume Just Published: 
Coleridge’s The Rime of the Ancient [ariner. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by HERBERT BATES, A.B., Instructor in English 
in the University of Nebraska. With Portrait of Coleridge. 45 cents. 


A circular describing the series, its objects and scope, with specimen pages, announcements, 
etc., will be sent to any address upon application. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 
91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


5 IL VER BURDE TT & GOMPAN. Y, Publishers. 


Text-Books Progressive Educational Methods. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
110-112 Boylston St. 31 E. 17th St. 262-264 Wabash Ave. 1028 Arch St. 


July 6th—August 8th 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, New York. 


Manual training for elementary schools, wood-joinery, 


Summer School 0 
Manual Craining 
wood-carving, freehand drawing, mechanical wing, 

wood-turning, pattern making, forging, history and prin- & 


@ ciples of manual training. Equipment unsurpassed. For circular, address 


CHARLES A. BENNET'I, Teachers College, Morningside Heights, New York City. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


SONGS AND SONG GAMES 


FOR THE LITTLE PEOPLE. 


ARRANGED BY M. E. COTTING, 
Teacher Training School, Providence, R. I. 


Paper. 
Price, 25 cents. 


Primary and Kindergarten teachers will be delighted with this new collection of charm- 
ing Songs, Song Games, Marches, and Exercise Games for the little ones. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Systematic Collections 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zooloxy, for schocls of all grades. 


RELIEF MAPS. 


United States, with vetghboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Valiey, Grand Cafion Mt. Vesuvius, &e. 

Lantern Slides, Charts, &c. 


Washington School Collections 


Minerals, Rocks. Invertebrate Animats, at less thar 
one-half the usual price. 40 Mtoerais in case, or 40 Rocks 
With duplicate fravments. for $2.00 24 types of Invertebrate: 
for $350. Each colleerion accompanied with text-book of 6¢ 


pages. Send for circulars. 
EDWIN K. HOWES.L, 
G12 St., N. W., Washington, D. 


e0w 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


We want teachers 
for all grades. 


WINSHIP 


We make personal 
selections of teachers A ( R S Register 
for school officers. now 
WM. JARVIS, Manacer. 
- BE. Bureau of Educution.) A G E N ( Y 
Hiram Orcutt. 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. ° 


FOR SALE, 


A MILITARY ACADEMY located in a 
beautiful city in the Central States. 
In successful operation for over five 
years. Its location is favorable to the 
building up of a large and prosperous 
poe bona oyge and will not re- pa series of new and original stories written by a 
quire wetige $1,200, including school practical New York teacher. Put up in two sets— 
property for sale and good will. Intermediate Twenty stories in a 
Terms satisfactory. 

‘i y set. Each set is inclosed in a 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, neat envelope containing suggestions for their use. 
pst ATION will secure one 


3 Somerset St., Price, 12 cts. each; both to one address, 20 cts. 
var’s subscription free, 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING co., 
NEW ENGL AND PUBLISHING CO., 
8 Someraet St... Roston, M> ga, 


MACLEOD’S 
REPRODUCTION 
STORIES. 


and Grammar. 
Printed on cards. 


Boston. 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIP- 


TIONS to the JouRNAL oF 3 Somerset St., Boston 


THEN corre sponding with advertise 
‘rsa ple 
W mention the Journal of 


Pub lishers. 


FOREICN. BOOKS. 


Teachers have the advantage of finding in our 
store all French and German Grammars and Readers, 
by whomsoever published. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in the 
Foreign and Ancient Languages, at lowest prices. 
Catalogues on application, 

CARL SCHOENHOF, 
T. fa Castor & Co., successors, 
Importers, Publishers and Foreign Booksellers, the only at- 
thor ized agence "y for Henry Holt & Co. American agency 
for Hachette & Co.’s (London branch) publications. 
Removed from |44 Tremont St. to 
23 SCHOOL STREET, oe 


A. KOEHLER & 60. FOREIGN BOOKS 


149A Tremont St., 
(Lawrence Building, corner West St.) 
bsoston, Mass. 
Importations from Europe. Subscriptions to 
periodicals. Catalogues on application. 


CORTINA TEXT-BOOKS. 


Intended for self-study or for use in schools. 
THE CORTINA METHOD. 
sray'si) In 20 Lessons; each, $1.50. 


rRENCH 

ENGLISH 14th and 9th Editions. 

Amparo. 4thed., in Spanish and English........... 8 
Spanish only, with English voc 

El Indiano. 6th ed., Spanish and English............. 50 
Spanish with nglish 

De spues de la Lluvia. ju ed., annotated in English.... 35 

Ll Fimal de Norma. Novel, with English vocabulary. .75 

Verbos Espanoles. 4thed. Ali the Spanish verbs..... 

Modelos Para Cartas. ed., Sp. and Engl. 


Se nd 4 cents tor ¢ at: ulogue ‘of 


LANGUAGES, 
St.. NEW YORK. 


“CORTINA LIBRARY 
choice Spanish books. 
CORTINA SCHOOL 
45 V 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO. 


43, 45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 
—- PUBLISH — 

REED & KELLOGG’S Complete Course in Language 
WERRILL’S system of Penmanship. 
COLLARD’S Beginners’ Readers [8 books). 
MAYNARD'S English Classic Series. 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDERSON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’'S Mathematics ; , 

H. 1. SMITH, WILLIAMS, 
14 Ashburton PI., Boston. 151 W abash Av., Chicago. 


[JNIVERSITY PUBLISHING 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East *enth St... REW YORK. 


Write for Catalogue, Price List, any information. 
N. E. Dept., 352 Washington St., BosTon. 


Horten’s Adjustable 
Number Card 


Saves time; and, by means 

of the thousands of Drill 

Examples, makes the pu- 

pils quick and accurate, 
Send for ‘escriptive circular. 


w JOSEPH I. HORTON, Jpswich, Mass. 


THE LIVING ToPIcs 


Magazine and Cyclopedia. 


Unique publications, of rare 
interest and value’ to all 
intelligent readers. Sample 
copy free. §=Address, 


this paper. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, New York. 


Box 21. 


© "© 


7 
©) in a hurry © 
YEN And at New York prices, singly / : 
YJ or by the dozen, may be obtained 
second-hand or new, by any boy or 
girl in the remotest hamlet, or any / 
E€ >) teacher or official anywhere, and Y)) 
Delivery prepaid; 
Brand new, complete alphabetical 7 / 
catalogue, free, of school books of \ 
publishers, if you mention this ad. ©) 
ARTHUR HINDS & CO. 
PRIMARY 
FRIDAY 
AFTERNOONS. 
SELECTIONS FOR MEMORIZING 
By S. C. PEABODY. 


A charming collection of poems written to answer 
the needs found in the first two or three years of 
school life, speci ally the first. 

It was the aim of the author to have some point or 
moral embodied in each, and thus through the child’s 
natural love of rhythm more strongly impress the 
lesson. 

Many of the selections have appeared from time to 
time in the columns of the ‘“* AMERICAN TEACHER,’ 

Paper; price, 25 cents. 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


$100 per Month Paid to 
the Teachers of Georgia! 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 


If so, enclose $1.00 for membership 
fee, to WHitTy WALDROP, Mana- 
ger, Georgia Teachers’ Agency, and 
secure a position. 


No Commission Charged. 


No other Bureau does this! 


“First come, first served.” 
Enclose stamp for blanks. 
The rapid development of 
the South necessitates im- 
migration of teachers 


Address 


WHITTY WALDROP, Mgr., 


ASHBURN, GA. 


WINSHIP excursion 


WASH] 


ENTIRE 
EXPENSE $27. OO 


| 
| 


Third Annual Excursion 


NGTON 


April 3 to April 10, 1896 


INCLUDING A STOP IN 


PHILADELPHIA 
MT. VERNON 


AND A TRIP TO , 


Organized and accompanied by 


A. E. WINSHIP, 3 Somerset St., Boston: 


Minerals, 

Rocker, 

Fossils, 

Casts of Fossils, 

Geological] 
Relief Mapes, 


Send for Circular. 


Establishment 


MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY, 


ROCHESTER N.Y. 


Stuffed Animals 
and Skins, 
Mounted 
Sleletons, 
Anatomical Mode!ss 
Invertebrates. 
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